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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


In the whole realm of development what 
can be compared with the growth that has 
been made in the methods of Christian work? 
The author, with unusual opportunities for 
observation and study, has made a penchant 
of church administration. After conducting 
Sunday night services through two fruitful 
pastorates, he has for more than ten years 
been employed in entirely distinct communi- 
ties where a particular rally was usually to be 
made on Sabbath evening. He thus became 
familiar with many of the facts with which he 
deals. And the Voice said, ‘‘ what thou seest, 
write.” Some of the ideas in this book were 
first set out by the author before the Ministers’ 
Meeting in Boston. The discussion and the 
press notices caused them to be repeated before 
different Conferences of churches. Then 
came discussion and much correspondence, 
showing that the strongest element—the axis 
we might call it—of evangelistic and reforma- 
tory work is the indispensable public service 
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on Sunday night. Out of all these resources 
this helpful hand book has been evolved. 

We quote from the various eulogistic com- 
ments regarding the manuscript: “This 
book gives me something.” “It shows the 
thing to be done and then exhibits the appli- 
ances.” “It looks the most exigent problem 
that is now before the church, in the face, and 
becomes suggestive in a seven-fold way.” 
One reader has said, too, that it is a “ needed 
book, a providential book, having come into 
the Kingdom for such a time as this.” One 
minister writes: “I would have given a good 
deal to have had such a practical, concrete, 
direct, aggressive volume in my hands when I 
was conducting, on Sunday night, an ebb-tide 
sort of meeting. Many ministers have taken 
up the oars into the boat and are drifting.” 

In the apology for his life, Socrates relates 
how in a time of extreme perplexity he sought 
a kind of peripatetic assistance by going 
about among all the philosophers, poets, and 
artisans of Athens and asking their opinions. 
Now in a remote way—our author—like a 
follower of Socrates, with muscle, labor, and 
intensity of spirit has been going up and down 
inquiring of the likeliest persons their 
methods in gaining the ear of the toiling 
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masses unaccustomed to attend a place of 
worship on Sunday night. In the whole dis- 
cussion the organized church is set out at 
the front. Mr. Spurgeon truly says that a 
man’s writings may well be called his 
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“works,” seeing that there is no labor com- 
parable to the toil of authorship. Men can- 
not make good books in a hurry. This 
treatise touches the nerve. No other such 
problem is before the churches as that of 
which it specifically treats, and no other book 
takes up the matter in such detail and with 
such suggestiveness. Exceptional churches 
may be satisfied with their work on Sunday 
night, but it is sophistry to prove a thing by a 
mere exception. It is a book for the times 
and the churches, and greater effectiveness in 
this Sunday night service will continue to be 
a desideratum until difficulties now in the way 
shall vanish before the dawning light of the 
millennial morning. The book is for the 
glory and honor of Him whom we already 
“see crowned,” but who waits for the estab- 
lishment of His Kingdom. 
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The 
SUNDAY EVENING PROBLEM 


**To brake ye evyl and uphold ye Christ”’ 


INTRODUCTORY 


“When the sun did set’! Christ’s redemp- 
tive power flashed forth on Sunday night and 
He performed His greatest congregate 
miracle. ; 

“When the sun did set’! all the city was 
gathered together to receive, on Sabbath even- 
ing, recovery and comfort and peace and 
vigor. 

“When the sun did set’? our Lord re- 


1On the Sabbath day .. . at even, when the 
sun did set, they brought unto him all that were dis- 
eased, and them that were possessed with devils 
(Mark i. 32). 

*And all the city was gathered together at the door 
(Mark i. 33). 


*And he healed many that were sick of divers dis- 
eases, and cast out many devils (Mark i. 21, 32, 34). 


[See also Luke iv. 4o and Matt. viii. 16.] 


*Now upon the first day of the week . . . be- 
hold two of them went that same day to a village called 
Emmaus. . . . Jesus himself drew near and went 
with them, . . . they constrained him, saying, 


Abide with us: for it is toward evening, and the day is 
far spent. And he went in to tarry with them (Luke 
TON Tee 
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vealed Himself to our fathers in “ The Great 
Revival.’’* 

“When the sun did set,”+ the Holy Ghost 
wrought mightily among the people, so that 
if men should eliminate from the ministry 
and the Church all persons who received either 
their first or their deepest religious impres- 
sions on Sunday night, there would be not 
merely an exodus of believers, but even a 
hegira. 


And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, 
he took bread, and blessed it, and brake, and gave to 
them (Luke xxiv. I, 13, 15, 20, 30). 

And the disciples did as Jesus had appointed them; 
and they made ready the passover (Mark xiv. 12). 

Now when the even was come, he sat down with the 
twelve (Matt. xxvi. I9, 20). 

*During the latter part of the winter of 1857-8, 
in that fruitful period known as the Great Awakening 
of 1857-8, a person could not pass an evangelical church 
in the evening of the Sabbath day without finding it 
lighted up for religious service. “At early candle- 
lighting ” the church bells, summoning their willing wor- 
shipers, would answer each other’s echo across the land. 
From the Atlantic seaboard there was such a line of 
meetings stretching even beyond the two great rivers. 
that wherever a Christian in going westward might 
break his journey, he would find a crowded service and 
the mind of the whole community filled with deep re- 
ligious solemnity. 

7See Note 1, page 13. 
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“Then were the disciples glad when they 
saw the Lord.’* This, too, was on Sunday 
night, when, with the door shut, Christ spread 
abroad His pierced hands above the disciples 
and breathed upon them, saying, “ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.’ The time of day, as the 
sun is setting, seems peculiarly appropriate for 
a religious service. 

An Introduction relates—as Prof. Austin 
Phelps used to remind us—to the way people 
feel about the matter on which they are to be 
addressed. When you have your subject, 
what is the existing state of mind concerning 
it? To create interest in the matters to be here 
discussed, to secure a patient hearing, to in- 
sure a welcome to some suggestions about to 
be made, but one thing need be plainly said: 
If churches are closed on Sunday night other 
places will open new doors. The evening of 
the first day of the week will not long be used 
even by Christian people for absolute rest. 
They do not care to spend the whole of Sun- 


*The same day, at evening, being the first day of the 
week, . . . when the disciples were assembled 
came Jesus. Then were the disciples glad 

wher they saw the Lord (John xx. 19, 20). 
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day afternoon and evening hermetically sealed 
in their homes. It is with difficulty now that 
concerts, mild entertainments, and dinners are 
precluded. The opportunity is very sugges- 
tive. Young, vigorous, social natures will not 
long remain quietly at home and have nothing 
going on. 

Laboring men’s organizations, in many 
localities, incline increasingly to hold their 
meetings on the Lord’s Day evening. As 
many as seven different working men’s organ- 
izations held sessions in Boston on a recent 
Sunday night to discuss matters of special in- 
terest to themselves. With this matter in 
mind, a little scrutiny of the Monday morning 
papers will astonish lovers of the Sabbath 
with the extent to which halls are being opened 
for some kind of secular meeting, and the ex- 
tent to which the hallowed day is now used for 
gatherings, smaller and greater, entirely dis- 
sociated from the Church. In some few cases 
political speeches have been made by aspirants 
for high offices during the evening hour of 
the Sabbath. University lecture courses have 
been suggested in some communities for the 
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waning hours of the sacred day. The immi- 
nent question that confronts us is, Can we hold 
possession of the field? When the religious 
life is vigorous in a community not too large, 
we have known the churches, by combining on 
the use of the same stated evening of the 
week, to so pre-empt and occupy it that people 
generally, deferring courteously to this ap- 
pointment for prayer, would keep this day 
clear of social and secular appointments. If 
the sunset hours of the hallowed day are lost 
to Church uses it will be by default. In such 
matters it is odious to let the world lead. An 
empty house is an invitation to vagrants. If 
the Church does not maintain its claim to 
Sunday night, which it now has, by pre-emp- 
tion, nothing, then, can be more certain than 
that the later part of the best of days will be 
turned to account in some form of diversion, 
and the last state of the Church will be worse 
than the first. 

A marked copy of a Sunday paper has just 
been sent us by a friend, in which the editor 
himself protests against the sacrilege and des- 
ecration occasioned by public appointments for 
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pleasure, in a great city of the West, on Sun- 
day night. Such publishers continue in 
oblivion of peril until it is grown so great that 
they cannot longer avoid the sight; when, 
sobered at its extent, they begin in a feverish 
way to grapple with it, but work at every dis- 
advantage and make little headway. 

As the truth enters in by lowly doors, in the 
way of illustration, let us see what the second 
service is, potentially, by noting the trend of 
things when the good morals of the com- 
munity are made an issue, and men join hands 
to carry a town for no license to saloons for 
the sale of intoxicants. What appointment is 
sought and exalted to the first place? What 
is, and always has been, the chief factor in 
effecting this reform? Choosing simply on 
grounds of expediency, a committee would 
say, Give us Sunday night. When the Church 
wants contact with the people it will gain it 
best when the sun has set on the Lord’s Day. 
There is no other such important hour for the 
salvation of the people. Those who hear the 
minister on Sunday morning are for the 
greater part concurrent with him in general 
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sentiment. Those persons we want to reach 
are most available on Sunday night. Now, 
what gives particular point to this discussion 
is, that every other virtue, and even the Gospel 
itself, for forth-putting aggressive work, is 
equally dependent on this unmatched occa- 
sion. | 

When evangelistic campaigns are contem- 
plated, eliminate the well-timed opportunity of 
Sunday night and the work would be structur- 
ally crippled. But this is not all. No words 
can voice the importance of giving religious 
opportunity to the “oncers,” as Mr. Gladstone 
called them. Many church members cannot 
attend in the morning. For those who work 
late on Saturday night, for some members of 
the families where no servant is kept, for the 
alienated, uninterested, for strangers, board- 
ers, for wayfarers, in all our cities and larger 
towns, for the unclassified multitudes, with 
even church-going antecedents, the Sunday 
evening service opens the only religious door 
they are likely to find. If sought at all, it is 
most likely to occur between six and eight on 
Sabbath night. Here is an unapproachable 
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opportunity for church members to extend 
their acquaintance beyond its usual limits. 
They come in contact with, and exert an in- 
fluence over, people relatively strangers, whom 
they do not meet at other times. Seeing then 
the need of a second service, if all the people 
are to be met, is it not, on the other hand, ap- 
parent that with an expensive plant one hour 
and a half out of a round week is too small a 
use of a costly church? Nor will we scorn to 
keep in mind those young people who are just 
reaching the age of tender affection, who like 
to walk out on Sunday evening and visit some 
place where a flock of others go. To the 
church, dear friends, to church. You cannot 
do better! In their most susceptible years 
they will become indebted to this Church for all 
they are likely to know of the living notes of 
the new message from heaven. We see why 
some possible church, in large towns, is some- 
times called The Bowery. But a local church 
must do its work with the material which the 
community supplies. We discover why some 
ministers, in recognition of this younger ele- 


ment and of the floating youthful contingent, 
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are inclined to put a little color in their ser- 
mons, at times, and put forth an organized 
effort, with adjuncts, to secure an evening at- 
tendance. They find that they have to reckon 
upon something other than traditional church- 
going to fill the house. View this work char- 
itably, for the man engaged in it may be 
fronted in a community, for which he feels a 
responsibility, with forbidding conditions. 
William Pitt used to be called the minister of 
existing circumstances. “Existing circum- 
stances” for a minister to-day, besides neglect 
of evening worship, exhibit a habit of neglect 
which is infinitely worse, and this habit is tend- 
ing rapidly toward fixity, so that a way must 
be contrived to overcome the confirmed habit 
of non-church-going. The consciences of the 
leading people in many communities are 
satisfied when they have paid their tribute of 
respect to religious institutions and customs, by 
going to church in the morning. It is some- 
times necessary to begin at the bottom and 
build up a church-going Sunday evening habit 
by a process as deliberate and expectant as that 


on which a street railway proceeds when it 
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enters a town where people have always 
walked, teaching them first to ride, and then 
profiting by the acquired habit. By enterprise 
and the wise use of legitimate expedients, a 
church-going habit on Sunday evening has at 
times been so successfully established, in some 
communities, that what was first an essential 
in gaining a hearing is now merely a contin- 
gent. 

Churches have had no chance to show 
their goods. The incumbent of the pulpit is a 
better preacher than non-attendants have 
imagined. If outsiders should become ac- 
quainted with him, he would hold their interest 
by his personal qualities. It is common to 
find among a minister’s staunchest supporters 
families that almost accidentally became 
acquainted with him. He revealed himself to 
them, it may be, in their time of sorrow, or the 
families became intimate through some com- 
mon interest. When once they knew his 
spirit they sympathized in his whole work. 

Churches may often well use some simple 
devices and blandishments to bring a really 
gifted pastor and the common people together. 
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A leaven cannot work in masses on which it 
has no point of contact. 

The expedient which is employed succeeds 
best when it is interpreted by the people as an 
invitation, to be accepted by them by coming. 
Having thus a significance that mere words 
have now ceased to carry, it is to them an 
acted, public announcement that they are 
wanted. The encouragement to a use of 
measures is found in the fact that by a very 
slight feature, when once the tide is turned 
toward a specific church, and its reputation is 
established for a large Sunday evening attend- 
ance, that church continues to be resorted to on 
Sunday night when only average ability is in 
the desk, and the particular occasion of its 
adoption by the people, as their place of 
worship, at the second service is lost. Dr. 
Duff’s reply to those who criticised his 
methods in India was, that he would stand on 
the street and beat two old wooden shoes to- 
gether if so he might win the ears of the 
people. Some will cry “ Sensationalism ” ; 
but that depends upon the character of the man 
who does the service, for a ministry sooner or 
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later is made by its quality, and the people 
cannot be preached to unless they come to- 
gether. It amounts to surrender when we 
allow things to drift, and when we say that, 
so far as we can see, the people do not care for 
a second service, and hence we will omit it. 
It is one of the means of grace, and if the life 
of the whole community is to be touched it is 
simply indispensable. 

The discontinuance of the second service is 
happily not a question for serious considera- 
tion. The improvement, adaptation, and suc- 
cess of it are practicable. Taking things as 
we find them, the rigid, cast-iron type of ser- 
vice need not be adhered to absolutely. The 
characteristics of it may be suited to the 
prevailing and to some extent inevitable 
conditions. Our hope is, having had uncom- 
mon opportunities to observe successful ser- 
vices, both in the West and East, to be sug- 
gestive to those who have this problem to 
solve, or to those who are clear that a change 
is needed in their field. | Woe betide the 
church, however, that engages in ecclesiastical 


or ministerial shopping where the next thing 
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is the one thing wanted. This caveat is in- 
troduced: 

First, that a minister be careful not to bid 
against himself in the use of attractions and 
expedients; but subordinate music, topic, and 
organization to himself as a preacher with an 
earnest purpose, but one who is determined to 
have a hearing. 

Second, that the attractive feature be such 
as can be sustained reasonably until people 
throughout the community know about the 
service, and, most of all, understand its pur- 
pose and respect it. Confectionery is not to 
be substituted for food. Flavorings are not 
staples. A particular expedient does not need 
to be sustained. It is justified if it does its 
work well here and now. The organized 
effort of which the resources are an incident or 
a feature must be substantial enough to endure 
the strain of a whole year’s work. An ora- 
torio is exceptional. It cannot be continued. 
Unless it opens the season or marks some 
Church festival, it will dwarf succeeding ser- 
vices. It is open to the objection that Dr. 
James M. Buckley, in his “ Extemporaneous 
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Oratory,” urges against the use of flamboyant 
anecdotes in public discourse, saying: “ Illus- 
trations must not be too absorbing lest they 
divert the attention of the hearer from the 
original theme.” There is no objection, how- 
ever, to illustrations. Make them a recurring 
incident. So of music we want the volume, 
the personality, the excellence, but it would be 
better if the service rendered could be in 
detachments on successive Sunday nights. In 
this study of the Sunday evening service the 
position is taken that ministers are fishers of 
men. 

The inquiry simply is, Are all fish taken 
with the same kind of bait? There are a few 
pulpit eccentricities and celebrities and a few 
brethren of outstanding ability or genius who 
scorn instrumentalities or aids or appliances. 
But a scientific treatment of any subject neces- 
sitates a consideration of it under average con- 
ditions. It is a sophistry to prove a thing by 
an exception. Even if those that are placed 
first in pulpit oratory should be found to have 
the ear of the people on Sunday night, the dis- 
tress of the general situation would not be 
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relieved, for genius is anomalous. We are 
obliged to discuss this problem as a practical 
matter. Correspondence and _ observation 
both prove that variety, freshness, and a cer- 
tain obvious attractiveness and a stirring ele- 
ment are necessary to overcome the inertia of 
the habit of Sunday evening neglect. 

This statement is unhesitatingly given, even 
with the full text of the letter by Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell, of the Temple (Grace Baptist 
Church), upon the Sunday evening service, 
before us. We admit and hail with joy the 
fact contained in this letter, while we deny its 
inferenee.. Here is the letter: “Trying .to 
save some each evening the year round keeps 
the Temple full, I think. We have no new 
way, and no sensational attractions.” Dr. 
Conwell’s sermons are published every week 
in a paper that comes under our eyes; his ser- 
mons seem to be just those that people like to 
hear. Ministers generally might be (it is not 
said that they are, but they might be) equally 
consecrated and earnest and devoted to the end 
of all preaching, and still their ministry might 
not be attended by throngs. That letter from 
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Dr. Conwell is like a statement from Hon. 
John Wanamaker, saying he did not see why 
people talk so much about employment for the 
unemployed—he had all he could do. It is 
like a letter from Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
about co-operation as distinguished from old- 
fashioned individualism, or competition, or 
war in trade, saying that he sees no trouble 
about co-operation—he can co-operate. 

Is there not a deep suggestion in the fact 
that if a church has a mission chapel, or is in 
herself a mission, the second service is more 
largely attended than the first? A missionary 
church has always made the evening service an 
important appointment. Almost invariably, 
by a reference to history, it will be found that 
when a church was establishing herself the 
second service was her strongest accessory. 
Sunday afternoon and evening are the only 
hours of the week in which the people are 
rested and free, and it is then that they must 
be reached, if at all. It is then that, being 
suitably dressed, after pruning themselves and 
resting, they like to go out and to have some- 
where to go; and great is the responsibility of 
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the Church in every industrial community. 
Attacks of the sofa disease are invariably as- 
sociated with Sabbath mornings, and toward 
the later part of the day, feeling house-bound, 
they gladly go to other thresholds that give a 
warm welcome. So we must consider what 
can be done to keep the later part of the Lord’s 
Day from desecration. That the evening con- 
gregations are in London, on the average, 
larger than the morning, indicates that there 
are more people in London than with us who 
do not go to church in the morning. It is 
plain why we have in some places what is 
called a “ People’s Service,” full of life and 
movement, with a special subject, and ending 
with a much more direct application. People 
who hesitate to attend the meeting of a few, 
from the feeling that all eyes are turned upon 
a stranger, will, like the woman that touched 
the hem of Christ’s garment, come in the press 
with crowds of others. Where people in large 
numbers congregate, other people want to go. 
Men and women are strangely drawn toward 
a large concourse of people. By a mysterious 
attraction, we add ourselves to the crowd. 
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When the Church gets the swing of conquest, 
from whatever source it comes, the spirit is 
contagious. | When the tide turns for any 
reason in favor of a church, it acquires an at- 
tractability which is not always attributable to 
high oratory in the pulpit. Young people par- 
ticularly have a gregarious tendency. Many 
persons will go where they expect a large audi- 
ence, and many of them for no other reason 
than that there is to be a throng. It is a cold 
world, and a fire always draws a crowd. 
There is no fire so congenial as that kindled by 
ardent worshipers. Such a service gathers 
like a net cast into the sea. As a full house 
inevitably contains outsiders, that are not case- 
hardened, a true minister is likelier to be 
evangelistic than when he is faced with a soli- 
tude of empty benches, broken only by the 
presence of the faithful standard-bearers who 
are present from a sense of duty. The reli- 
gious appeal is easier, and an after-meeting 
appears more appropriate. 

Every Saturday issue of city papers will 
contain a long series of set advertisements of 
the fact that there is less caste at the second 
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service. “Seats free in the evening.” Some 
who are attracted do not wish to be known or 
called upon. They are not very religious. 
They are unattached to any church. And if, 
as Mr. Ruskin says, the minister has but half 
an hour in the week in which to raise the dead, 
he assumes a very large and sacred responsi- 
bility when he is shut up with those who have 
little or no other guidance in the affairs of the 
soul. Destiny may depend on the impulses 
and instructions they receive at this worship, 
for they engage in no other. They have par- 
ticular need to hear the Gospel. This service 
ought to be the best of the day. How obvious 
it is, too, that the Church needs evening as well 
as morning saints, who, beside the minister, 
shall come in contact with and exert an influ- 
ence over these people not met at other times, 
and to whom a Sunday evening meeting-place 
is so indispensable. On passing into revival 
many churches have gleaned not handfuls but 
harvests as their reward for interesting the un- 
interested. While many, perhaps we may say 
most, of the flowers in God’s garden do not 
seem to be of the night-blooming variety, yet 
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there are many more than would be guessed 
until a search in earnest is made for them. 
The evening service, in places where once it 
was dead, now exhibits signs of resuscita- 
tion. It ought to be everywhere a sacred 
school of the knowledge of God. 


THE SUNDAY EVENING 
PROBLEM 


I 


THE MEN’S SUNDAY EVENING CLUB 
PLAN 


P AHIS is the form in which, to-day, 

many ministers are crying out, 

“Men of Israel, help!” It vastly 
increases the amount of personality that is 
merged into the second service, and gives it 
an indefinable esprit de corps which is not 
otherwise so well expressed. Some church 
gatherings ought to be social, for the cul- 
tivation of fellowship in love and work. 
And this development of brotherhood, as the 
Church is the oldest social organization, ought 
not to be left to any outside association, how- 
ever beneficent its character. Young men, in 
a degree men, like a common place of meeting, 
and we must bear in mind that they have a 
social nature. The Sunday Evening Business 


Men’s Club turns to religious account this new 
33 
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demand for some form of fraternity life. 
Men like to go where many other men are 
present. “ Philip findeth Nathaniel and saith 
unto him, Come and see.” The very conduct 
of the Club gives occasion for visits, inquiries, 
and gatherings which are almost pastoral in 
value. A band of men, in lending a helping 
hand and doing all that can be done to bring in 
the people, gives the church open signs of 
vigor and animation. 

It is incidentally a graduate school in the art 
of pulling together in religious work.* 

The Sunday night meeting is not exclusively 


* THE MEN’S SUNDAY EVENING CLUB 


The object of the Club is to provide a service that 
shall be both socially attractive and spiritually effective, 
and to cultivate acquaintance and a feeling of brother- 
hood among the men of the congregation. The attrac- 
tive features of the service are a new order of worship 
arranged weekly, special vocal and instrumental music, 
a short sermon or address, and good ushering. The 
Club, being organized on an executive, instead of a 
doctrinal, basis, welcomes men of every age, creed, or 
condition to its membership. The officers are changed 
quarterly, the committees monthly, that none may be 
burdened with the duties or honors. The expenses of 
the Club are met by the offerings of the Sunday even- 
ing service and by the membership fees, which have 
usually proved adequate to the need. 
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a minister's matter, and so the burden of 
responsibility is shared and a great corps of 
reserves is brought to the front. Men are not 
averse to public responsibility. The congre- 
gation is made to feel that the service is theirs. 
A general participation by them is secured. 
The Business Men’s Club provides the singing 


CONSTITUTION. 


ArtictE I—Name—The name of this Association 
shall be “The Men’s Sunday Evening Club” of the 
church. 

ArticLe IJ.—Object.—The aim of this Association 
shall be to increase the interest and effectiveness of the 
Sunday evening service of the church. 

ArticLte II]].—Officers—The officers of this -Associa- 
tion shall be a president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer, who shall hold their offices for three months. 

Articte [1V.—Membership.—A fee of one dollar shall 
be asked of all who join the organization and payment 
thereof shall constitute membership. 

ARTICLE V.—Committees.—The Association — shall 
select the following committees, each of which shall 
serve for one month: 

First, A Committee on Worship, who, with the pastor, 
shall furnish the general plan for each evening service 
by way of sermon, responsive service, and hymns. 

Second, A Committee on Music, who, with the organ- 
ist, shall see that the evening service is provided with 
appropriate vocal and instrumental music. 

Third, A Committee on Printing and Announcements, 
whose duty it shall be to see that the evening service is 
sufficiently advertised and supplied with programmes. 
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and the ushers, and issues the invitations, say- 
ing, in them, of the meeting what the minister 
could not so well say. Thus they supply all 
the service except the preaching and the 
prayer. The minister surrounds himself with 
a galaxy of talent, and much of it seems a dis- 
covery. The genesis of some of these clubs 
seems to have been this: A pastor in the 
community has invited men who were not even 
members of the church to meet him. He has 
expressed the belief that they were interested 
in the good morals of the community. Both 
the Club and the audience are thus derived in 
part from those unanchored in their church 
relationships. The result often exceeds the 
expectations. The Club proves its usefulness 
by its success. Its reflex influences are in the 
highest degree salutary. It is not possible to 
obtain some of the best of these fine effects by 
the old-time single-handed conduct of the 
church. It has grown to be pretty nearly an 
inexorable condition that there shall hence- 
forth be some concert of action in the main- 
tenance of Sabbath evening services. The 


idea is to help the pastor, not to supplant him, 
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or to work apart from him, Ina great crisis in 
Jewish history we read of “a band of men 
whose hearts the Lord had touched.” They 
were not prophets nor speakers, but laymen. 
They stood by the new administration and the 
Law and the Prophets, against all ‘sons of 
Belial.” On those men the success of the 
government and the religious well-being of 
the people depended. Contrast the situation 
to-day with what it was in early New England, 
when the church was a one-man power, and 
that man the minister. Our chief colleges 
were founded to train up a godly ministry. 
Men were not first educated and then a pro- 
fession chosen. The ministers constituted a 
large proportion of the educated men of the 
land. Now we have an educated laity. The 
greatest revival that America ever knew was 
laic in its origin. Men in active business made 
it, and in terms of them it extended to remote 
communities. Any recent study of churches, 
broadly, will reveal multifarious organizations 
of women, and of young people, but where are 
the men? ‘Oh, that men would praise the 
Lord.” The prompt quarterly payment of 
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pew rent is not the sum of a man’s obligation 
to the church. In the ideal church, every 
man’s hand is tied to some work. The audi- 
torium is divided into sections or precincts by 
some churches, and some man is appointed 
superintendent of attendance in his precinct. 
He attempts to know all who sit in his section. 
He introduces them to one another and acts as 
an usher in conducting them to a sort of pas- 
tor’s reception after the service. It ends non- 
acquaintance such as pastors often have 
encountered: “Who is that sitting before 
you?” “T don’t know.” “Who is that at 
the right of your” “TI don’t know.” ‘“ Who 
is that other regular worshiper?” “I don’t 
know.” 

A Business Men’s Club has this incidental 
advantage: It teaches a pastor how to work 
with his men, and it is worth all it costs in 
enabling the men to get acquainted with the 
pastor. Every minister is likely first to try to 
do everything himself, but in the better stage 
of his pastoral life sets for himself the task 
of drawing others into a joint solution of 
common problems. 


II 


tHE MUSICAL PLAN 


UR own experience, for example, 
() vi antiphonal services only proves 

them to be unapproachably popular. 
In them, two choirs engage in responsive song. 
When there is a back gallery, a large chorus 
of young people can be there placed, to respond 
to the regular quartette in the choir-loft. If 
the church quartette is in the rear of the 
church, the larger chorus of young people 
can surround the pulpit in temporary sit- 
tings. 

A thrilling effect is secured by having one 
response rendered by an invisible choir. This 
part is given, from the vestry or entry, before 
the chorus of young people comes into posi- 
tion. Here has been found a service that still 
proves an unrivalled attraction, the announce- 


ment of which, though it has been many times 
39 
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repeated, is always hailed with welcome by the 
community. 

The Greek antiphon simply refers to raising 
the voice in reply. This is proved to have 
been the original form of church music, and it 
is now so old that it seems new. It always 
seems to strike the worshipers pleasantly. It 
made a lasting impression upon Mendelssohn 
when heard by him in Rome during Holy 
Week. Perhaps in no other form of music 
can the audience so feel the choir’s lift. It is 
the only kind of church music that has ever 
been formally prescribed by  ecclestiastical 
authority. It was introduced into England by 
St. Augustine. Years after the death of St. 
Gregory they used to show the bed on which 
he was accustomed to lie, while giving lessons 
to his choir-school (since he was condemned 
by his infirmities to the confinement of a 
couch), and the whip with which “he used to 
threaten the boys” during practice. A glance 
at the song of the angels at the birth of Jesus 
reveals plainly that it was uttered responsively, 
and the peculiar structure of the Hebrew 
Psalms renders it probable that the antiphonal 
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method originated in the services of the 
ancient Jewish church. When such a service 
. is given in the presence of a great congrega- 
tion, it seems to be the recovery of one of the 
“lost arts.” Mendelssohn held that antiph- 
onal music is more conducive to devotional 
feeling than any other, as the second part of a 
chant, where the sense of the words requires 
it to be used only responsively, adds intensity 
to the first. It seems to be, as well, a method 
prevalent in nature, for naturalists tell us that 
they often hear birds sing alternately in June, 
and that red-breasts habitually sing one 
against another during the autumn months, 
reply and rejoinder commonly continuing for 
five minutes at a time. 

We dwell with such particularity upon this 
most aceptable form of service for the reason 
that as soon as its effectiveness and power are 
recognized, both the minister and the leader 
of the choir will be agreeably surprised to find 
how many of our most accessible hymns lend 
themselves to antiphonal service. 
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First choir: 
“Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are.” 
Second choir: 
“Traveler, o’er yon mountain’s height, 
See that glory-beaming star.” 
First choir: 
“Watchman, does its beauteous ray 
Aught of joy or hope foretell?” 
Second choir: 
“Traveler, yes; it brings the day, 
Promised day of Israel.” 
First choir: 
“Watchman, tell us of the night; 
Higher yet that star ascends.” 
Second choir: 
“Traveler, blessedness and light, 
Peace and truth, its course portends.” 
First choir : 
“Watchman, will its beams alone 


Gild the spot that gave them birth?” 


Second choir: 
“Traveler, ages are its own; 
See, it bursts o’er all the earth.” 


First choir: 
“Watchman, tell us of the night. 
For the morning seems to dawn.” 
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Second choir: 


“Traveler, darkness takes its flight; 
Doubt and terror are withdrawn.” 


First choir: 


“Watchman, let thy wanderings cease; 
Hie thee to thy quiet home.” 


Second choir: 


“Traveler, lo! the Prince of Peace, 
Lo! the Son of God is come.” 


Or take the hymn, “ Art Thou Weary, Art 
Thou Languid.” It is beautifully and almost 
dramatically antiphonal: 


First choir: 


“Tf I asked Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay?” 


Second choir: 


“Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 


First choir: 


“Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless?” 


Second choir: 


“Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, ‘ Yes.’ ” 
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In certain other hymns, the verses appropri- 
ately alternate: 


First choir: 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say 
“Come unto me and rest; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon my breast.” 


Second choir: 


“T came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad; 
I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad.” 


First choir: 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say 
‘Behold I freely give 
The living water; thirsty one, 
Stoop down and drink, and live.’ ” 


Second choir: 


“T came to Jesus, and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him.” 


First choir: 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say 
‘IT am this dark world’s light; 
Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise, 
And all thy day be bright.’ ” 
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Second choir: 
“T looked to Jesus, and I found 


In Him my star, my sun; 
And in that light of life I’ll walk, 
Till traveling days are done.” 


Sometimes the response, though but a brief 
refrain, is very effective: 


First choir: 


“Jesus, from Thy throne on high 
Far above the bright blue sky, 
Look on us with loving eye.” 


Second choir: 


“Hear us, Holy Jesu.” 


First choir: 


“May we ever try to be 
From our sinful tempers free, 
Pure and gentle, Lord. like Thee.” 


Second choir: 
“Hear us, Holy Jesu.” 
Sometimes the antiphony rises almost to the 


majesty and strength of impersonation: 


First choir: 
“The way is dark my Father, etc.” 
Second choir: 


“The way is dark, my child, but leads to light, 
I would not always have thee walk by sight.” 


~ 
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First choir: 


“The way is long, my Father, etc.” 


Second choir: 
“The way is long, My child, but it shall be 
Not one step longer than is best for thee.” 
At certain intervals one whole hymn can be 


set over against another, verse by verse: 


First choir: 
“T gave my life for thee, 
What hast thou given for Me?” 
Second choir: 


“My life, my love I give to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of God who died for me.” 


The service is not only brilliant and effec- 
tive, but in case of revival interest in the 
church it has been found that this antiphonic 
work will always throng the auditorium. The 
music, sometimes a stringed orchestra, sup- 
plies the animation. The minister is not the 
less, but more, evangelistic. He is relieved of 
any conscious effort to draw or entertain the 
audience, and so he can stand forth in his place 
and give his address on “ The Pearl of Great 
Price,” containing the Gospel, simple and 
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straight and strong. Indeed, nothing less 
seems to meet the public expectation. We 
remember one evening to have used our 
moments with the question, Can a man, if he 
desires it, be saved in three minutes? Indeed 
so much religious feeling is stimulated that the 
address must be on a vital theme. Other 
topics seem remote and better fitted for dis- 
cussion in print. 

Antiphonal services are entirely practicable. 
Amateur talent abounds to a degree that was 
unknown ten years ago. This is occasioned 
by the general advance in the arts and luxuries 
of life, by the growth in harmony, and the 
love of harmony, which are the highest marks 
of a people’s advance in civilization, as con- 
trasted with the discords of barbarity the 
world around; and chiefly by the extent to 
which music teachers are now employed and 
the universality with which music is taught in 
thepublicschools. Good singers will seem to be 
almost unearthed. Their talents were buried. 
Their existence was generally unknown. 
Instrumental musicians are now available in 
almost every community and church. They 
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enjoy public exhibitions of their skill. They 
are often Christian people and in entire sym- 
pathy with public worship. We have had in 
our services a cornetist of national reputation, 
who aided us without compensation. He was 
made to feel that it was his contribution. 
Gifted people can often be induced to give of 
themselves when they are made to believe that 
the gift is more acceptable to the church than 
their money. In the early Temple service 
there was a great chorus-choir of 288 singers, 
and a regular orchestra having in it 166 per- 
formers. When religious fervor was particu- 
larly demonstrative, they played before the 
Lord on all manner of instruments. A climax 
of impressiveness and beauty can be secured in 
antiphonal work when one choir is accom- 
panied by the organ and the other by orches- 
tral music. There is a young men’s choir on 
the platform with the minister in one church 
that we know; while a ladies’ chorus in the 
rear gallery moves the thought along on ele- 
vated lines. In a church said to have the 
largest floor of any in Massachusetts where 
Protestants worship, attendants can never 
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omit from memory the thrill occasioned by the 
chorus of young voices in the back gallery that 
engaged in responsive work with the regular 
choir. It seemed to give completeness. 
Many voices were somewhat undisciplined, but 
as someone has said, they were “heartistic.” 
They were young and Christian and as avail- 
able for the church as for the parlors and gath- 
erings at home. A joyful company draws. 
The presence and interest of many- young peo- 
ple are assured. A cheerful, cordial, tri- 
umphant spirit is needed for acceptable 
worship. “Let us make a joyful noise unto 
Him with psalms.” The choir is not mere bait 
for the ministerial drag-net. This would be 
an abomination that maketh desolation. It is 
not perverted from worship to the sorry func- 
tions of the “puller in” at a cheap theater. 
There is the actual need for a fuller and truer 
use of emotional influences to serve the ends 
of simple worshipful feeling. This appeals 
strongly to many natures. A _ series of 
monthly choral services, in which some deeply 
religious theme has been impressively illus- 
trated by superb music, often attracts great 
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congregations and is, religiously, extremely 
effective. Such music as Mendelssohn’s 
Forty-second Psalm, and Dr. Stainer’s beau- 
tiful cantata of the Crucifixion, can some- 
times be given with almost overwhelming 
power. 

But we have been careful to limit our 
considerations of the problem to average con- 
ditions. We are seeking to name only expedi- 
ents that are entirely practicable in the most of 
our towns and villages as we find them. 
There is another form of this musical appeal 
that is very effective on Sunday nights. Was 
it singing with which the angels announced the 
Saviour’s birth? Not that exactly. They are 
said to have been praising God and saying. 
The good news came in such forms that the 
shepherds understood the words. ‘This in its 
religious form is not song. It is proclama- 
tion. A soloist, on Sunday night, may often 
regard himself as entrusted with a message. 
He sets it out as an announcement. It is with 
him a matter of elocution and of emphasis. 
It is so when Prof. Towner, on Sunday night, 
takes up “I am Redeemed.” He powerfully 
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recites in song, “ Deliverance will come,” and 
you see it on the way. Presently he gathers 
up his whole weight and puts it on the vigor- 
ous enunciation, ‘‘ Deliverance has come,” and 
then with emotion bears down on the word 
Hosanna. The audience is thrilled and 
stirred. Musicians are not to be compared 
with him nor he with them. This is distinct 
from song. It is musical oratory. It has a 
mission. As much as the church needs a 
Moody on Sunday night it needs also a San- 
key. Sometimes when a church cannot secure 
an evangelist, like Dr. Pentecost, it can secure 
a Mr. Stebbins to lift an audience to its best 
elevation of feeling. The sort of soloist which 
we seek to suggest as a powerful factor in a 
Sunday night service is not one which the 
committee on music would select for a member 
of the church quartette; nor is it necessarily 
the voice of man. A lady of intelligence and 
character will sometimes sing, “If I Were a 
Voice, a Persuasive Voice”; or, “ Where is 
Heaven?” with such an enunciation and effec- 
tiveness as to make herself the best sort of an 
ally of a preacher, in gaining and influencing 
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a Sunday evening audience. Mr. Moody, 
though a real evangelist, always packed many 
attractions into his Sunday evening services. 
Someone has said, ‘‘ The old Gospel of Sal- 
vation is the Kohinoor of the world; and no 
setting is too brilliant, or beautiful, or attract- 
ive, for the Kohinoor.” Attractions have their 
definite function. In some places they court 
failure. who make the second service the 
duplicate in form of the first. A Hebrew of 
the Hebrews as touching the high character of 
the evening meeting, still it is obvious that a 
service may be evangelistic in spirit even when 
it is not primarily so in form. It is not neces- 
sarily more religious because it is barren and 
uninteresting. Its saving potency is not in 
proportion to its dullness. What, in the hands 
of a notoriety-seeker, is a sensation, in the use 
of a consecrated man is an awakening power. 
Evangelization depends, first of all, on getting 
the ears of men. Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Knox, 
with his inimitable humor, told the students at 
Auburn Seminary that, after thirty years of 
study, he had found the secret of success in the 
ministry: “Get a big audience!” A Sun- 
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day evening audience is not an end in itself, 
but it is instrumental, and as such is desirable. 
Power goes with a multitude. Anything said 
in a great assembly is reduplicated in its power 
in proportion to the number of persons pres- 
ent. The same things proclaimed by Mr. 
Spurgeon in his immense Tabernacle would 
have been less effective if said in conversation 
at a table. When a minister has a large evening 
audience, that comes soon to be—as it was in 
the case of the lamented Dr. Wm. M. Taylor— 
the better service. A man is not likely to con- 
tinue to be eloquent in any meeting that is at- 
tended by a handful. ‘Spurgeon and such as 
he could not but be great preachers,” someone 
said, “because they had such multitudes to 
address.” The connection between oratory 
and a large audience has more behind it than a 
jest. Where churches do not overcrowd one 
another, the ear of the people can usually be 
gained, if the minister does his part and the 
church contributes along lines we are seeking 
to suggest. Some persons used to think that 
the problem we are considering was solved 


when there was handshaking in the vestibule 
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and the people were made to feel at home. 
That is too easy. Others speak in eulogy of 
“a brief evening service,” seeming to imply 
that brevity would leave no problem unsolved. 
They remind us that Eutychus came near 
dying of a long evening service; and probably 
would have done so except that Paul went 
down to him and embracing him said: “ His 
life is in him.” 

A Quaker missionary among the Indians 
of Alaska, it seems, on one occasion sat on the 
ground for thirty-six hours with a congrega- 
tion, explaining, through an interpreter, the 
doctrines of the Bible. It resulted in the 
immediate conversion of twenty-one Indians to 
Christianity. But many measure an evening 
service by but one test: ‘“‘a brief evening ser- 
vice.” That is an easy condition. Anyone 
ought to be able to supply it, but in many 
places attendance is so discouraging that 
something more quickening than that will be 
required to meet the unhealthy and depressing 
condition of things. Sometimes we hear a 
man speak of success on Sunday evening as 


if it would be found in a bright, cheerful, well- 
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lighted church. Electric lights are a means of 
grace. All of these physical conditions are far 
from unimportant, and while they are efficient 
they are not sufficient. Nor is success to be 
found in extemporaneous address. Some of 
the finest evening-audiences in the land are 
charmed and held steadfastly by interesting, 
direct, earnest, fresh, highly prepared written 
discourse. Nor do we find any hopeful sug- 
gestion by any invidious comparisons among 
denominations. Every one of them has occa- 
sion to engage in this study, and if there are 
greater apparent throngs at Roman Catholic 
churches still it must be remembered that we 
have eight times as many places of worship to 
fill as they have with the same number of wor- 
shipers. Sabbath evening neglect has now 
gone beyond the stage of any easy formula. 
There is no contingent on which we can base 
invention and claim that, like a patent medicine, 
it will cure every case. When any novelty is 
worn off nothing less than a man and a church 
with a message, something awakening, quick- 
ening, dramatic, will rouse the community out 


of its lethargy, overcome a sparse attendance 
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and a languid interest and draw the people 
together at the close of the Lord’s Day. Dr. 
Addison Alexander used to say, that in relig- 
ion, no less than in secular affairs, new 
emergencies require new means to meet them. 
The emergency is certainly here in the matter 
of unfilled auditoriums on Sabbath evening. 
It seems an anti-climax—to begin the day in 
the full enjoyment of public favor and end it 
with a service sparsely attended. We will not 
be too critical in our attitude toward any re- 
ligious leader of good spirit, who is trying, by 
the use of expedients, to meet the situation 
with which he is faced. He may have the best 
of motives. This will influence us in our 
attitude toward the use of modern public ad- 
vettisement. A musical service a minister can 
objectify and so announce as he cannot, with 
self-respect, his routine “to the righteous” 
sermons in the morning, and “to the sinners” 
sermons in the evening. The various items of 
such a service are handles toward his hand. A 
certain element of publicity is necessary in any 
business. The palpable features of a musical 


service, if they are really prominent, strong, 
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and worthy, can be projected upon the com- 
munity in advance of their appearance. Even 
where a church is a well-known factor in the 
life of the community, the advertising of a 
service will make a difference of hundreds of 
persons in the audience. Many of those who 
are most persistent in their advertisements are 
those whose popular talents and wide reputa- 
tion would seem to require it least. | While 
this remains true it is certainly expedient to 
take a form of service that admits of advertise- 
ment. Freshness, vigor, and even nicety and 
raciness can be consecrated to good uses, as 
well as insipidity and stupor. The facts seem 
to indicate that those who attend church in the 
morning do not care to go again in the evening 
to a service of a similar character. This dis- 
covery inspires the study we are now making. 


III 


THE LECTURE-SERMON PLAN 


HEN a Sunday-evening audience is 

to be rallied, Dr. F. B. Meyer dis- 

tinctly commends this expedient as 
an unfailing device, when applied to the heroes 
and heroines of Hebrew history. People like 
to hear about people. It is not possible to for- 
get the great surging throng and the rapt at- 
tention that greeted Dr. Wm. M. Taylor as he 
electrified audiences with his Lecture-Sermons 
on David, Peter, Paul, Moses, and Ruth and 
Esther. What community could be unre- 
sponsive to such parish lectures as those of Mr. 


‘ 


Beecher to young men (even “in their ashes 
live their wonted fires”), Dr. E. Fy Burr's 
“Ecce Coelum,” and Dr. Munger’s “On the 
Threshold,’ and Dr. Charles M. Sheldon’s 
“In His Steps,’ Pastor John W. Malcolm’s 


“Enemies of the Poor Man’s Dinner Pail,” 
58 
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and Temple’s “Modern Ten Plagues’? In 
some places, at certain seasons, there appears a 
stronger wish for information than for exhor- 
tation. It is but one token of that educational 
wave that now spreads over the country, and 
has revealed its presence in many ways easily 
indicated. On Sunday morning people are not 
altogether indisposed to have their spiritual 
energies restored, their faith bolstered, and to 
suffer a word of exhortation; but in the even- 
ing there seems to be a desire for a platform 
service, as distinguished from a pulpit address. 
The flock is obviously of a disposition to be led 
by the shepherd into a fresh pasture. Now 
there are three or four new fields into which 
someone must, almost of necessity, conduct 
the people. To one we give the name of 
“Otherism.” To a degree never realized be- 
fore, the people are giving their thought not 
less to the miracles, but very much more to the 
equitable distribution of the loaves and fishes. 

The Science of Sociology has been devel- 
oped, the word almost coined, since many intel- 
ligent laymen and since many ministers were in 
school. It is now way out to the front. Events 
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in which the whole community has a consum- 
ing interest are giving it chief place. It is 
simply exegetical of the second great com- 
mandment, and so falls within a preacher’s 
domain. Many people know neither the facts 
ncr their duties, but are willing to be taught. 
All are students together in these matters. It 
seems due to Christianity that people should 
definitely know what would happen in their 
community if all were good Christians. 
Again, there is a wide brace of books recently 
developed, which we interpret as a _ reac- 
tion against the materialism which our great 
recent advance in material wealth has occa- 
sioned. People see that material things are not 
the most of life, and so turn toward a “ menti- 
culture”? which is varied in its statements, but 
is wonderfully widespread. The people see at 
least a half-truth, and begin to grope and feel 
after it. It is no use to repress. It is not wise to 
scold. They need to be led and helped. These 
new treatises on Anti-worry and Anti-anger 
in which the elimination of evil passion is 
taught, and their popularity, indicate the need 
of new lines of public instruction. 
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Moreover, there has been for the last few 
years little less than a biographical craze. The 
books published prove it. Go into a library 
and see the augmentation of the last decade. 
Hundreds of years together do not bulk up the 
biographies in any comparison with the last 
few years. Each publishing house has its own 
series: Lincoln, Napoleon, Grant, Webster, 
and John Brown have all had revivals. Chris- 
tian biography is a never-failing source of 
interest to young and old in the hand of some 
pulpit scholar. It opens a veritable Bible 
picture-gallery, and is full of instruction and 
incitement in character-building. An alcove 
of books, mostly by clergymen, proves that we 
have had, and still have, ministers whose gen- 
ius has enabled them to illuminate an epoch of 
history or an historical character, till it stands 
out before the mind’s eye like objects that are 
lighted up at night by the play of a searchlight. 
Such lives as those of Amos Lawrence, 
Peabody, Dodge, Gordon, Gladstone, Brooks, 
and the boyhood of Lincoln as indicative of the 
man, stir people like a bugle. 

Furthermore, there is a great deal of patri- 
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otic feeling in the communities just now. It 
is occasioned by many different occurrences 
as well as by a providential trend. Citizenship 
has a new meaning. It requires a new and 
broader treatment. It touches new questions 
and peoples. In some forms of reformatory 
work in which a church must, perforce, en- 
gage, a platform service seems appropriate 
as distinguished from a pulpit address. Most 
ministers have noted the interest developed 
by an evening study of folks. 

An imaginary tour through Palestine and 
the East, following along sympathetically in 
the footsteps of St. Paul in Rome, recalling 
the experiences of early Christians in the dun- 
geons and catacombs, not only instructs the 
church, but also seems to interest those that 
are without. The minister, then, has it in his 
easy power to tell them something which they 
do not already know. He has something 
unique to say, and hearers are a matter of 
course. Sheep frequent the fold where they 
are ted. 


IV 
THE YOU-AND-I PLAN 


T involves a spirit of comradery. It is 

the face-to-face, heart-to-heart style of 

address. Though given in the church 
on Sunday night, perhaps instead of calling 
it a sermon of the old-fashioned sort with 
labored divisions, it would be more appro- 
priately styled an address on Life. It 
assumes, in a bright, crisp, exhilarating way 
that the principles of Christianity have their 
bearings on the vital questions of the hour, be 
they individual, social, ecclesiastical, national. 
It presumes that the audience is largely com- 
posed of unconventional men and women. It 
finds their level. It usually champions the 
side of the people, taking the part of the under 
man. There is a good deal of the pastor- 
abroad-in-the-community behind this service. 
It will be found generally that we are now de- 


scribing the type of minister that usually has 
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the best evening congregation in town. For- 
tunate for him if his church is situated on a 
runway. He is thoroughly in sympathy with 
his audience, particularly with young people, 
and they know it and throng his house. Peo- 
ple listen to him because they believe in him. 
They think he is theirs. He attracts by mak- 
ing them feel that he has a message that it will 
do them good to hear. He talks to them. He 
is a sort of older brother. He has an indefin- 
able warmth of heart. It is a matter mainly 
of temperament and talent in the preacher 
himself. He must know the life of the people 
and have many different points of personal 
contact with it. He is almost sure to be a 
valuable man in the community. He is most 
popular where the service has suffered from 
being routine and indefinite. Hitherto it has 
not been sufficiently interesting to secure a 
popular, promiscuous church attendance. An 
audience with him is not to be preached at, nor, 
by the time the Sunday evening service is 
reached, electrified, but it is approached in a 
conversational style as if a man were talking 
to them. It is the mode people prefer. His 
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church is a great rendezvous for the 
“floaters” who have not literally interpreted 
our Lord’s command, “Go not from house to 
house.” It is a great chance to Christianize 
the pagans, as someone has called them. It 
ought not to discredit a service that people 
attend because they like it, as distinguished 
from attending it from a sense of duty, as 
those who attend from a sense of duty are the 
most excusable of all, for they have already 
attended, it may be, two earlier services and 
the Sunday School and the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor meeting, which, © 
as training schools, are as essential parts of the 
modern church as the Sunday evening meet- 
ing, and one is not to be sacrificed for the 
other. The address is simple, direct, illustra- 
tive, usually unwritten, and as colloquial and 
familiar as possible. He takes up in an easy 
way the problems of religious experience. He 
shows them that the Bible has lifted heathen- 
ism off its hinges; that Christianity has done 
the work of God in the world, and that its 
vital, central truths will be the rudder of the 
twentieth century. He asks them how they 
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square their religion with their politics. Like 
Phillips Brooks he seeks to have them, in con- 
sidering a problem, put themselves outside of 
the question. He tells them that every diffi- 
culty that frets humanity is touched by the 
Gospel in some way. Each winter has its 
problems. This winter does. Here is one 
of them. Now what shall we do about it? 
What is the best that can be done? What 
would you do? These are Promethean prob- 
lems of present-day interest. One evening, so 
we have read, slips of paper were distributed 
on which all were asked to write their greatest 
doubt, and their surest conviction. These 
doubts and convictions were grouped and 
made the basis of the address a week later. 
In some instances attendants upon this service 
have been invited to name topics on which 
they were seeking light, and ministers soon 
found themselves grappling with vital themes, 
having such a text as, “ Be content with such 
things as ye have,” and confronted with the 
question, Is contentment on the part of the 
socially non-elect desirable? Does not dis- 
content spring, in part, from the awakening 
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that Christianity itself has imparted? In the 
thick of social unrest, and having increased 
demands made on us in expense for the educa- 
tion of children, how are we to live without 
worry? If we are to walk “In His Steps,” 
does this mean copying details in the simplic- 
ity of His Life, or is it rather a grasp of His 
principles with freedom for individual and 
very varied development? If the Sermon On 
the Mount is adopted as the Magna Charta of 
The Kingdom would you, against the conclu- 
sion of our Boards of Associated Charities, 
give to him that asketh of thee? But as we are 
seeking to be open-minded students of all 
methods of interesting audiences, so difficult 
to secure, let us first see what this method is 
not, and then return to see what it is. It is not 
the How-to-succeed—How-to-behave—How- 
to-get-rich— How-to-get-a-wife plan, for it is 
found practically that preaching on conduct 
easily degenerates into mere good advice. It 
palls from its sameness, and has at best only 
the weight of one man’s opinion. It lacks 
motive, and people now know better than they 
act. It is not of the “ Pleasant Sunday After- 
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noon” type. It ministers to a deeper hunger. 
It is in the tone and attitude rather than in any 
sensational theme or device. Nor does it say 
to the minister, Sir, invent something that will 
tempt the people to hear about Christ. The 
Man of the Five Wounds is not reduced to that 
mendicancy. Some of the devices adopted to 
get an audience are as destitute of self-respect 
as the moon is of atmosphere. These specials 
“for this evening only” are the most ill-pro- 
jected scheme since darkness sat upon the face 
of the deep. We cannot afford to cheapen our 
goods in order to increase the sales. We had 
for our neighbor in a large church in an indus- 
trial city in Massachusetts a minister who 
advertised as Sunday evening themes: ‘“ The 
Vegetable Umbrella’ (Jonah’s Gourd), 
“The Great Pedestrian” (Enoch Walked 
With God), “ After the Devil What?” (The 
Ministering Angels), “Axes and Bathing 
suits’ «(The Iron “that . Swam)iaeisieh 
tricked-up services have little in them to sub- 
due or sanctify the heart. Another clergyman 
finds his success in drawing a crowd in being 


“an Anti.’ He simply opposes whatever 
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exists. If one is only alert he can always find 
some fad to puncture and some public sin to 
rebuke. “Oh my soul, come not thou into 
their secret; unto their assembly mine honor 
be not thou united!” This Red-Fire, Hurdy- 
Gurdy, ad captandum Pyrotechnic, Wild-West, 
ad hominem Brass-Band style of service is 
wide open to the stricture of wise Dr. Johnson, 
who said, “The odd never lasts.’ A serious 
obstacle to the growth of a genuine profes- 
sional spirit among ministers is the prevailing 
commercial and materialistic temper of our 
people, the fierce competition, particularly in 
towns where there is a plethora of places of 
worship, the remorseless testing of everything 
by quick, showy results. This overflow from 
the cauldron of jobbing is adulterating and 
cheapening our ideals. On the other hand, 
we have to enter the field as we find it. It is 
fruitless to clamor for an ideal world in which 
to labor. In bracing itself against sensational- 
ism, conservatism may fail to be enterprising. 
After we have decided what to say, we may 
find it worth a thought how to so say it as to 


gain for it a hearing. A man might resolve 
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to preach on Regeneration and think it best to 
so choose his text that he could advertise his 
theme as “ Taming the Tongue.’”’ A physician 
enters a room to see a patient and often says, 
“Let me see your tongue?”’ It is not to suggest 
that the tongue is diseased. What he discerns 
is symptomatic. The tongue indicates the 
state of the system. It proves that existing 
conditions require overhauling. So vulgar 
speech indicates the need of a clean heart. If 
in the tongue is the law of kindness it means 
a kind heart. Men speak with other tongues 
when the heart is revolutionized. How can a 
man be renewed in heart and so in speech? 
We are led to the cross. But practice might 
give us facility in stating topics in a taking 
way. Ingenuity is not to be disparaged, but to 
be sought. Present taste puts a premium upon 
it. The ponderous style of pulpit oratory 
shown in the typical sermons of Joseph Ste- 
phens Buckminster, English Classics though 
they be, have now few if any representatives 
in our effective pulpits. We prefer the heart- 
to-heart, face-to-face style of address because 
it is a constant, staying factor and is as good 
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this winter as it was last. Subjected to close 
scrutiny when in full possession of the field, 
some possibly may feel that it is perilously 
exposed to the temptation of causing people to 
believe that they are better than they really 
are. They are told what they knew before. 
They believe it, like it, and are glad to hear 
it from someone else, especially a minister. 
The goodness in them and their kindly deeds 
receive such generous recognition that some 
of them possibly might be led to think that 
they were going to heaven upon a sort of in- 
stallment plan. Perhaps too it is true that the 
doctrine of self-denial, self-restraint, and self- 
sacrifice does not receive adequate treatment. 
These are hard sayings to-day as they were of 
old. That is, the mind is not antagonized even 
if “it is not subject to the will of God.” 
Attitudes and neglects of people are possibly 
excused, at least never rebuked. 

The second deadly peril to which a public 
speaker in this style of address is exposed is 
that of “talking down” to audiences. We 
pity the man who feels the necessity of doing 
it. We almost share his humiliation. Were 
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it not for the inherited conventionalities of the 
pulpit, and the unusual dignity of its themes, 
we should find ministers “talking down” in 
other places than in missions and Sunday 
schools and social clubs, where now we most 
painfully witness it. The fatal gravitation 
that now most frequently drags men down is 
irresistible to those who are, for some local 
reason, at a disadvantage, and feel the sudden 
strong inclination to use a catchy style of ad- 
dress. The habit, indulged, grows. The last 
speaker in a long evening series is, without 
many exceptions, sure to yield to the delusive 
tendency. He is confronted with an alterna- 
tive, and, as he is not sure of lifting the audi- 
ence up where he is, decides to go down where 
they are. Then speaker and hearers share a 
common humiliation. The worst thing about 
it is the recollection of it. ‘After the setting 
that occasioned it is removed, there it stands 
in hideous deformity. Sir Walter Scott, in 
his “ Tales of a Grandfather,” began to write 
for young minds. He leaves an imperishable 
record of the fact that if one has anything to 
say, and will say it in simple, vigorous words, 
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he need not further inconvenience himself for 
the sake of being understood. The Bible con- 
tains a model in this matter. As if there were 
danger that persons might fail to find the 
divine suggestion, it is twice given. Of both 
Elijah and Elisha, when addressing themselves 
to restoring children to life, it is said that he 
“stretched himself.”” When a public teacher, 
in addressing youth, contracts himself, it 
would have added both to his dignity and to 
his effectiveness if he had “ stretched himself.” 
But the effectiveness, power, and popularity of 
this method consist in looking at things from 
the viewpoint of tempted, struggling, now suc- 
cessful, now unsuccessful, now hopeful and 
now despairing, needy, every-day men and wo- 
men. Stories are told of lords and kings, who, 
disguised as peasants, have gone among the 
people, and sitting at the same rough board, 
have heard the hardships of their lives, their 
sorrows and wrongs, the tyranny of those who 
in the king’s name have extorted taxes and 
inflicted burdens. Jan McLaren, it has been 
suggested, possesses this power of putting 
himself in the place of others, so that for the 
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time he is one with them, seeing through their 
eyes, thinking with their minds, feeling with 
their hearts, and becoming saturated with 
their spirit and knowing all the twists of 
their experience. When the fame of Daniel 
Webster was fully established he contrived in 
some mysterious way to seat himself by the 
side of the judges on the bench and appeared 
to be consulting with them as a jurist rather 
than addressing them as an advocate. His 
mode of reasoning was such as to make him- 
self practically a thirteenth juror in the panel. 
In the greatest address ever made to a jury, 
in the famous Salem Suicide-is-Confession case 
he assumed that he was there to help the jury 
in a neighborly sort of way. “I have not felt 
at liberty to withhold my professional assist- 
ance, when it is supposed that I may be in some 
degree useful in investigating and discovering 
the truth respecting this most extraordinary 
murder. It has seemed to be a duty incumbent 
on me, as on every other citizen, to do my best 
and my utmost to bring to light the perpetra- 
tors of this crime. Against the prisoner at the 
bar, as an individual, I cannot have the slight- 
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est prejudice. I would not do him the smallest 
injury or injustice. But I do not affect to be 
indifferent to the discovery and the punishment 
of his deep guilt.’ That is the You-and-I 
plan used to perfection. The jury forgot that 
he had taken sides before the trial began, and 
was using almost super-human gifts to bring 
them round to his way of thinking. Father 
Taylor of the Mariners’ Church in Boston, so 
quick in his sympathies, fell inevitably into the 
You-and-I plan. A widow with breaking 
heart and pressing need came to him and in his 
exigency he turned to God in prayer and said: 
“Oh, Lord, we are a widow with six chil- 
dren.” This isthe Brother method, and it finds 
sympathetic, affectionate, and unhesitating re- 
sponse in hearts that attend upon its welcome 
ministry. There are some questionable amuse- 
ments, and some practices that are neither all 
right nor all wrong, that people are willing to 
have discussed with them in a fair, open way. 
How do they seem to this man of the growing 
Sunday evening congregation,. who performs 
the office of a sort of a pastor-at-large? They 
like this method of approach better than that 
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of a man who denounces a thing and dismisses 
it and makes it all wrong by calling it so. 
Sweeten the pill and gild it as you wiil, there 
are masses of men—as sheep having no shep- 
herd—whose habits, judgments, practices, at- 
titudes toward the church, the saloon, the Sab- 
bath, the commandments, and the cross need a 
considerable modification, who are most easily 
approached on Sunday night, easier than on 
Sunday morning, easier than when weary or 
occupied during the week, and the form of 
address that seems to reach them and to be 
effective with them is that which most nearly 
resembles an interview. In that it is not 
unlike some of our Saviour’s work, “ To-day I 
must abide at thy house.” St. Paul at times 
began on the other man’s level, “ Especially 
because I know thee to be expert in all customs 
and questions which are among the Jews.” 


V, 


THE MANY-HANDS-ON-THE-NET 
PLAN 


HE lamented Dr. Albert H. Heath, 

himself a fine, talented preacher, used 

to charge his ministerial brethren with 
making the Sunday night service a fetich. It 
is not a supreme end in itself. It is instru- 
mental. In his long, brilliant pastorate in the 
North Church in New Bedford, where upon 
all sacramental occasions he received members, 
he deemed it best to have a testimony meeting 
Sabbath evening, although his neighbors had 
preaching services and crowded houses. He 
held that more accessions practically came to 
the church from a warm, evangelistic, well at- 
tended prayer and testimony meeting than from 
an auditorium filled to overflowing with casual 
attendants. Certainly the church was greatly 


enlarged and its vital power in the community 
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increased. Dr. Heath held that if a minister’s 
aim was to reach outsiders, possibly a preach- 
ing service only, in the auditorium, might be 
better; but if a minister wanted to build up his 
church, and to come out of the winter with an 
increased membership, a chapel service would 
be surest to do it. The writer thinks he has 
described in public half a hundred times his 
attendance upon a typical prayer and confer- 
ence meeting in the Congregational Church in 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts. It was an event 
in one’s religious history. The church seemed 
to be filled by consecrated business men of 
marked ability, who with warmth and anima- 
tion took up the service and made it evan- 
gelistic, and as the writer felt, almost personal 
in its application of the Gospel. In that com- 
munity, for the spiritual development of that 
church, the service seemed to meet the need 
completely. We have the vivid remembrance 
of a popular Sunday evening service in the 
Brick Church, in Natick, which was very 
effective. It was not a one-man meeting. The 
force was laic. It was fruitful, and enjoyed 
great public favor. While Williston Church 
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in Portland was establishing itself it had a 
prayer and testimony meeting on Sunday 
nights. The idea seemed to be to get as many 
hands as possible on the net, and to work 
together in becoming fishers of men. For the 
work which the church then had in hand no 
other service would have given an equal 
product. This is what we call the Mutual 
method in the life and work of the church. 
Once in Amherst College religious responsi- 
bility seemed to come to a head in an indi- 
vidual, the Professor of Greek, sometimes 
called the Attic Bee, Professor W. S. Tyler. 
In Williams College religious influence cen- 
tered on Professor Albert Hopkins, the worthy 
brother of President Mark Hopkins. Now, 
however, the religious life among students is 
more distinctively mutual and is entrusted to 
a Young Men’s Christian Association or to a 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor. They stand on the same floor. With 
much solemnity it has just been resolved: 
“That the support of the religious life of the 
college is more and more developing from the 
students themselves, so that, whereas, in 
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former years, the students looked chiefly to 
the faculty for stimulus and inspiration in re- 
ligious matters, now there is a most earnest, 
sponteneous religious life in the body of the 
students.” They give their testimonies, have 
their committees, do their work and witness its 
direct fruitfulness and as well its beneficial re- 
flex influence on themselves as workers. The 
pupils become “doers”? as well as hearers. 
This is certainly an element in aggressive 
Christianity. | 
Gettysburg, conspicuously, was a soldiers’ 
battle. It will be remembered that the dis- 
asters at Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg 
had had a very depressing effect upon the 
country at large. In some new quarters the 
success of secession began to be admitted as at 
least among remote possibilities. Volunteer- 
ing began to flag,and drafts, which secure at 
best indifferent soldiers, became the unpopular 
resort. Desertions from our ranks had never 
been so frequent and the heart of our great war 
president was never so pressed for pardons. 
Our national currency, which is always quick 


to detect the feelings if the popular heart, was 
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being reduced to the value of rags. The Con- 
federacy was growing daily more expectant of 
foreign recognition, which might result in rais- 
ing the blockade of the Southern ports. The 
condition of things in our own army was 
nothing less than desperate. The Confed- 
erates, having been successful, were enthusias- 
tic and presuming. It was the darkest hour 
in the War of the Rebellion. Loyal hearts 
everywhere were depressed. Gen. Lee, hav- 
ing been reinforced by Gen. Longstreet, was 
promising his followers as a reward the capture 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore, or of Washington. 
Gen. Lee had determined upon invasion of the 
North. Our national leaders were more 
thoroughly alarmed than they had ever been 
before. No one better than the common 
soldier of the Army of the Potomac appre- 
hended the imminent peril. Determination 
was rising high. Patriotism became a pas- 
sion. One lofty purpose possessed the soul. 
Such resolve had come to actuate the rank and 
file of the men, and to such a degree were all 
their loyal energies rallied and centered, that, 
when the first army corps, which had been 
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wearily plodding its way toward Gettysburg, 
came into the proximity of the engagement, 
enthusiasm spread like an infection, and the 
men with a cheer went up into the line of 
battle on a run. 

As a result of all of this determination to 
win or die, or rather by dying to win, more 
soldiers were left dead on that field of honor 
than would constitute the entire aggregate loss 
of the Germans in the long Franco-Prussian 
War. The battles of the third day have per- 
haps been more frequently described than any 
others in the war. But we do not forget the 
heroic fighting of Slocum’s men at Culp’s Hill. 
There was a great battie on the first day. On 
the second day the fighting was unusually 
severe. It will be remembered by the students 
of history that victories had hitherto turned 
upon one great day of battle, but such was the 
desperateness of this encounter that its deter- 
mination was not reached until the third day. 
But when it came, the valor of the common 
soldier had rendered the rout complete. 

The men in the rank and file did not even 
know who was in command. This greatest 
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struggle was fought and won by troops in an 
overwhelming consciousness of personal re- 
sponsibility. The crisis was believed by each 
man to rest upon the masses in the field. It 
stands out upon the page of living history as 
the symbol of the laic relation of men to those 
who in a sense have authority over them. In 
political, in theological, missionary, and ag- 
gressive spheres of thought and action, final 
results must rest upon the intelligence, the de- 
votion and determination of the rank and file 
of men. In the Art Building in one of our 
Expositions among the paintings before which 
knots of people were constantly hanging, there 
was represented a central figure repulsing the 
wild charge of Pickett’s division. It was a 
common soldier surrounded by his associates. 
As a mark of the signs of the times, make a 
study of the memorials of valor, as they stand 
to-day in monumental stone and bronze, and 
you will find that the figure which stands forth 
to exemplify modern heroism and achieve- 
ment is not an officer of the staff, but a 
common soldier from the ranks. 

In the old Homeric warfare, single com- 
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batants represented their respective sides in the 
conflict and decided the issue. In the familiar 
story of Goliath and David, although the armies 
were drawn up in array, the result of the con- 
flict was determined by an engagement of the 
heroes only. In modern warfare, however, 
the fight is all along the line. When Stonewall 
Jackson was dying he imagined inhis delirium 
that he was preparing for action, and the order 
rang out: “Pass the infantry to the front 
rapidly.” This is the marching order for the 
church militant. The infantry is to be ad- 
vanced to the front. Those who are set to be 
leaders are to reach out their hands sympathet- 
ically on the right and left to those who, in 
the Providence of God, unknown to many, 
are springing up as an element of strength and 
of help in the new crisis in the church’s his- 
tory. The spiritual exigency which is upon us 
will be determined by one thing and it is this: 
The capacity of the best men in our churches 
to be aroused by great motives to work in a 
great cause. Our laymen must catch the spirit 
of the life of the minister and leader. The 
masses are coming to be recognized among the 
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world’s forces. Some of us can remember 
when Dr. Samuel Taylor ruled Phillips Acad- 
emy like a despot. “I am the government,” 
was about the idea. The institution fell into 
virtual anarchy in making the transition from 
the one-man sway to the government by a 
faculty. Amherst College stands as an ex- 
ponent of the modern idea. The students, so 
to speak, share in the administration of order. 

A similar change, moreover, has come over 
the spirit of our churches. Time was when 
the minister was monarch. If party or ball 
seemed offensive, he appeared upon the scene 
and dismissed the assembly. There is on rec- 
ord the expectation that a minister shall be 
able to advise about expedients in sickness, and 
about flocks and farms. Another notion pre- 
vails to-day concerning his functions. He is 
the truest pastor who keeps all the people asso- 
ciated with him in church work. Like others, 
he, too, is desired to be a member of the 
church. He is not even paid for preaching, 
but is paid so that he may preach. Those who 
are brethren with him in the church seem to 


say: We will take care of you and yours, that 
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you may give yourself continually to prayer 
and to the ministry of the Word. “ What will 
ye, shall I come to you with a rod, or in love.” 
The rod is voted out of the schoolmaster’s 
hand, and the minister has found a mightier 
scepter. It is said that Michael Angelo took 
his copies from the persons he met in every- 
day life, and wrought them out on the walls of 
the Vatican. So the expression which a 
church at last is made to wear is taken from 
the actual life of the people. At the time 
the two-sermon plan was originated it was 
highly expedient, as by it, ministers, with 
whom were associated teachers, found their 
chief means of indoctrinating the people with 
the principles of Christianity. One service was 
held in the forenoon and was followed by a 
brief recess, after which the people reassembled 
for a conclusion of the morning discourse. 
Since then the Sunday School and Bible Class 
have become prevalent. The testimony meet- 
ing and religious publications have too become 
a new power. 

Connected with Oberlin College is Oberlin 
Academy, which has “first”? among its special 
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regulations: “Every student is expected to 
attend the morning preaching service each 
Sunday and one other religious exercise. This 
other exercise may be either the evening 
preaching service, the Sunday school, the 
Christian Endeavor prayer meeting, the train- 
ing class or the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation prayer meeting.” This shows at a 
glance in a picture why a second preaching ser- 
vice is attended by a handful. Suppose other 
persons plan in a general way to visit the 
church twice. They attend the morning service ; 
later, by this rule, the attendance at any one 
place is divided by five. Believers need exer- 
cise as well as aliment. The stupendous growth 
of many a church has been occasioned more 
by the warmth of its testimonies, by the brief, 
forceful pesentation of the evidences of Christ- 
ian experience, than by anything that has 
supplanted them. It is easy to point to more 
than one instance in which a church steadily 
declined in every element of stability and 
strength while its second service was crowded. 

We have even witnessed this phenomenon. 


‘A morning service of regular worshipers, per- 
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ceptibly diminishing, while an evening service 
of delighted hearers fills the edifice to its 
capacity, with ecclesiastical peripatetics, gyp- 
sies, rovers, attd vagabonds seeking rest and 
finding none. There must be obviously another 
test put upon the Sunday night service than 
that of numbers. At Sunday School concerts, 
for instance, where decorations and declama- 
tions are enjoyed by an overflowing house, a 
minister is often chagrined at the meagerness 
of the returns in the contribution boxes and by 
the indirectness of all results. Our largest 
religious Protestant denomination, the Meth- 
odists, with a church membership of more than 
three and a half millions of souls in this coun- 
try alone, came from the agency of ardor, 
sociability, hearty singing, brief and forceful 
statements of actual experiences of grace, and 
from the constant expectation of immediate 
results. During much of its history the vital- 
ity, prosperity, and warmth of its Sunday even- 
ing meetings would be a fair test of the success 
of a particular local church. Unquestionably 
it is true that as often as a church passes into 
a state of religious revival the prayer and 
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testimony meetings are found absolutely in- 
dispensable. A preaching service in the audi- 
torium, though large and interesting, would 
seem incomplete and relatively unfruitful 
unless followed by a closer hand-to-hand after- 
meeting. So profitable does this Tarry-Meet- 
ing become that the sermon is often shortened 
to make sure of the later effect. The com- 
munity is yet to see, anew, the power of testi- 
mony. It was the principal force among early 
Christians and is still, when used, of undimin- 
ished potency, and in the late triumphs of the 
Church it will certainly be a prime auxiliary. 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon has proceeded upon 
the plan that his Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor is not merely a field in 
which to work, it is a force which he can use 
at the church on Sunday night. His second 
service is conducted in terms of it. In many 
churches we find fusion. The Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, during the first 
half-hour, takes up the topic and carries it, 
with animation, to a fixed point, when the 
pastor, without breaking the continuity of the 
service more than by the singing of a hymn, 
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quietly assumes the leadership, the nature and 
spirit and swing of the meeting determining 
the character of his address. This service thus 
becomes at times the crowning success of the 
week. If the Lord denies us great evangelists, 
like Whitefield and Finney and Payson and 
Kirk, it may come to pass in the last day that 
God will pour out of His spirit upon all flesh; 
and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy. And it shall come to pass that 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. 

Christian personality, directness, and certain 
social qualifications are particularly effective 
for Christ among the people who make up the 
ordinary evening audience. The push seems 
to be in many places for a gathering that has 
in it more personality than is found in a one- 
man service. The trend of things, too, is that 
way. We have seen the happiest effect when 
some accomplished person has given a ten- 
minute reading from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress or Holy War, setting out, distinctly, 
some character or scene on which the pastor 
would base a twenty-minute address. In our 
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own community three churches are not far 
removed from each other and all their mem- 
bership comes from the same streets and wards 
of the city, and so they have a combined ser- 
vice on Sunday nights in which, sometimes, all 
the pastors, for the hour, divide the topic, one 
advancing the thought to a point at which 
another takes it up. Similar services we have 
attended in Central Music Hall in Chicago on 
Sunday night, when Dr. Gunsaulus would be- 
gin the address and unfold the thought, and 
then Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis would take it 
up, state its bearings, and make the application. 
The service was simply superb. It had variety, 
and vigor. A good deal was put into it. There 
seemed to be something there, and it need not 
be said that the people were there. “ Standing 
room only.” 


VI 


THE STIRRING-OF-THE-SPIRITUAL- 
NATURE PLAN. 


LL Sunday night services are good, but 
there are odds in Sunday night services. 
Here is a Lord’s Day evening meeting 
that strikes the center of the mark. We will 
say of it as David did of Goliath of Gath’s 
sword, “There is none like it, give it me.” 
Dr. Reuen Thomas has said that he had often 
been tempted to use Sunday evening for kick- 
ing the politicians and correcting the news- 
papers and back-biting a lot of public sinners 
who were not present, and for general grum- 
bling, but he rather puts the preaching of the 
Word in the first place and keeps it there. 
There is a work in which the ministry is 
unique. But in comments on current events, 
in all matters of mere opinion, in sociological 


study, in working in a general way for the 
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amelioration of the race, the pulpit cannot out- 
class the newspaper, the platform, the law and 
order league, the reform bureau, or the college 
professor; but in quickening motive, in touch- 
ing the conscience, and breaking up the deeps 
of the spiritual life, no matter what may be 
the competition of world attractions or of 
other organizations, there is a certain univer- 
sally recognized, always conceded, superiority 
of the Church, enabling it to exercise an 
unequaled, even an undisputed sway. The im- 
pression is made or rather the simple fact is 
recognized (and it is a never-ceasing marvel) 
that the welfare and destinies of men depend 
upon the fidelity of other men, and that God 
has actually given over to them His Kingdom 
of Grace, and in proportion as they are labor- 
ious, aggressive, and energetic, with His bless- 
ing, the Kingdom enlarges. Except for these 
agencies, which come to be recognized, masses 
of men would fail of coming to the Light and 
go groping in darkness forever. This gives 
authority, earnestness, and passion to the pul- 
pit, and an occasion to be present on the part of 
those mysteriously endowed with a soul that 
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even death cannot affect. The editor of the 
foremost paper of his denomination has 
said publicly that he cannot now get re- 
ligious articles for his publication, that they 
are not being produced by the public mind, 
that the condition of the market is very dif- 
ferent from what it was when theology was 
everything and humanity nothing. Articles, 
however, were submitted in profusion on Im- 
perialism, on the White Man’s Burden, on the 
United States as a World Power, on the 
Tyranny of Trusts, on the Higher Criticism, 
on Territorial Expansion, on Saving the World 
as Distinct from Saving Individuals in It, on 
Remedy for Strikes, Confiscation of the Coal 
Fields, on Government Ownership of Public 
Utilities. As it is always fair to illustrate by 
an extreme case we have specific knowledge of 
an accomplished minister, who by his ante- 
cedents, and tastes, and opportunities had an 
adept knowledge of passing events as they are 
now reflected in the daily papers. Conse- 
quently, as he was recognized as an expert in 
these matters and of good ability, they became 
the staples of his pulpit addresses. The people 
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did not themselves understand for a season 
what was the matter. There was no particular 
criticism of any one discourse, but they did not 
like the flavor of the whole year’s product. 
They liked him, but not his ministry. They 
missed the sense of “something religious,” 
that atmosphere of reverence and devotion 
which sometimes awes and subdues wor- 
shipers. This Sunday evening meeting, par- 
ticularly, had become like the sheet which 
Peter saw in his vision, wherein were all 
manner of four-footed beasts and wild beasts, 
suggesting the episode in a church where the 
minister conducted his ministry along lines 
that were followed, week by week, in the news- 
papers and magazines, causing the congrega- 
tion to continue to move on the same secular 
lines that they had already followed during 
the week, when he received one Sunday, with 
the notices, a slip of paper on which was writ- 
ten, in an unfamiliar hand, “‘ Sir, we would see 
Jesus.” The words impressed his mind; he 
thought on his ways and turned unto the testi- 
monies of the Lord. New life was infused 
into the assembly, and not long after, another 
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slip was handed up to the pulpit, in the same 
hand-writing, and on it was written: ‘‘ Then 
were the disciples glad when they saw the 
Lord.”’ We have the feeling that here we are 
near the nerve of the Sunday evening problem. 
‘An official of the State of Massachusetts, who 
at the time of his death thought he had given 
the commonwealth longer continuous service 
than any other appointee, once asked the 
writer: “Were you born in the Christian 
Era?” Not being understood, he explained 
that it was vacation-time, and that the church 
had been supplied for most of the summer by 
visiting clergymen, who had shown that the 
oriental and ancient faiths have certain good 
elements of truth in them; that even the Golden 
Rule, before Christ, was known, at least in a 
negative form; that the oldest nations, like 
China, could teach us lessons in reverence ; that 
Socrates and others were in many ways re- 
ligious men, and were wise men, although, of 
course, not superior to Christ, and now, said 
he, the way is all open for a man, born in the 
Christian Era, to begin with Christ and take up 
the doctrines of grace. We were spending the 
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week at Cushing’s Island. We certainly would, 
upon the Sabbath, have taken up some easy, 
semi-secular theme. But we had been re- 
minded that we had been set apart, that the 
pulpit had a department of its own. We gave 
ourselves to this question, “ What is it to 
preach Christ?” In a certain sense it is to 
preach gentleness. Christ was gentle. It is to 
exalt obedience to parents. Christ was subject 
to His parents, and thoughtful of His mother. 
Yes, but just as we say of aman who is doing 
his best office, “That is where he shines,” 
“There you see him as he is.” True, but does 
he not stand in many different relations? He 
does, indeed, but here is a supreme manifesta- 
tion. In other conditions, he is somewhat like 
others, but here he is himself, he makes a dis- 
closure of his power and brains and heart. 
These are conditions under which he can most 
fully reveal himself. So it is of the Son of 
Man. He set His face as if He would go up to 
Jerusalem, He had a baptism to be baptized 
with, and was straitened till it was accom- 
plished. When you come to redemptive work 
you see Jesus. It was His matter of supreme 
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interest. It can be shown that when that 
item is touched Christ is made known at the 
climax of His life and power. The accom- 
paniments of that Sunday service and its re- 
sults as shown in a tarry-meeting in the vestry 
in mid-summer are not proper matters here to 
name. We are concerned only with the fact 
that men want to see Jesus, not in His figure 
and contour, but in His spirit, and character, 
and love, and in His distinctive power and 
work as Saviour. The Gospel most of all is 
redemptive. There is a scheme of grace that 
has been divinely set afoot. There is a way 
of salvation. In a book of marvelous, spiritual 
insight, a powerful writer has just said that we 
ought not to speak of the way of salvation, but 
to call it what it is, literally, a road. God has 
defined channels and means for the manifesta- 
tion of His love and for doing His work, and, 
of course, is interested in just that, and in 
nothing else as much. Other themes will do at 
times, but they are not this. It is obvious that 
God is not interested in them as He is in this. 
Certainly He is not. Evidence exists of this 


fact. Here is a message that stirs the human 
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spirit. It has a vital effect upon the people. 
After a delineation, by pious peasants, of the 
sufferings and death of our Lord, someone 
photographed the four thousand people, as 
they emerged at Ober-Ammergau by fourteen 
different doors, from the great pavilion. It 
proves the point we seek to make. It is a most 
suggestive picture. It is a multitude of indi- 
viduals. They are not yet speaking to each 
other. All their heads are bowed. They are 
pondering, each for himself, the deep things 
that have come from the Gospel, straight. 
Governor Wolcott said that he wanted to 
get by himself and think it all over. The com- 
mon, well-known facts of the Bible have in 
them a supernatural something which directly 
assaults the feelings. The Bible does this. 
Narratives, illustrations, delineations, recitals 
of experiences that have the biblical spirit do 
this. Supernaturalism has been lately so hard 
and sorely pressed that we have in a hesitating 
attitude of mind. been inclined to keep it in 
the background, and ourselves retreat to the 
more common, more easily tenable ground of 
ethics, and hold up Christ as, in a general 
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way, an example and teacher. Dr. Chalmers 
preached on this line for twelve years at Tron 
Church in Glasgow, dilating upon the mean- 
ness of dishonesty and the villainy of lying, 
the nobility of righteousness and the divinity 
of benevolence. The results of all these elo- 
quent efforts were great crowds and no fruit, 
many customers, but no business. His frank 
confession is made thus: “I never heard of 
any such reformation having been effected; if 
there was anything at all brought about in this 
way it is more than I ever got any account of. 
It was not until the free offer of forgiveness 
through the blood of Christ was urged upon 
men that I ever heard of any of those sub- 
ordinate reformations.”’ The stirring-of-the- 
spiritual-nature plan is an ideal. Many of us 
do not attain it. It is suggestive to us, when in 
our best moods, of a new attempt. It makes 
the impression that we are still doing business 
at the old stand. It reaches the deepest needs 
of worshipers. In our own ministry, we recall 
vividly the joy when we found the lost chord 
or struck a long neglected one. It proved the 


missing note. There are some successful 
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churches that are proceeding on the plan we 
are sketching. They would be named, in part, 
except that it seems invidious. Mere phil- 
anthropy, though itself so worthy, may become 
sentimental. Pastors might possibly become 
more concerned with man’s body than with his 
soul. The Church has a distinctive office in the 
care of the soul. She is intrusted with this. 
She is a trustee. Evidence could be adduced at 
wearisome length to the fact that people assign 
this office distinctively to the Church and re- 
spond to its-exercises.. In proportion as a 
church is evangelistic a Sunday evening 
service becomes inevitable. It comes into new 
prominence and is marked with distinctive 
power. It seems not only appropriate, but a 
necessity. It appears to fit the thing to be done. 
In giving itself hand, heart, and voice to the 
work of ingathering, in coming in contact with 
the people, the second service offers the best 
opportunity of the day. It is almost impos- 
sible to imagine a revival in a church that did 
not impel toward the religious use of Sunday 
evening. It would be recognized as an avail- 
able means, and a powerful revival will always 
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draw a crowd. Few, then, will ask or care 
about the adventitious helps. One solution of 
the problem of the evening meeting seems 
found in making it intensely spiritual, and pro- 
ceeding upon the fact that every man has a 
religious nature, that can be touched, and that 
religion is the one object on which discussion 
is most easily started, and that in a final test 
it excites deeper concern than politics, greed, 
popular favor, or even love of kindred. 

On his way towards Caanan, as often as 
Abraham pitched his tent, he built an altar. 
It was for the worship of the entire company. 
The young Isaacs might bring the wood. All 
could contribute to the sacrifice. Let us bring 
the brands together, that they may burn by 
their collective heat. Some will glow by a 
warmth that has been communicated to them 
during the hour. The fire must be fed. Some 
of the richest matter with which to renew the 
flame is a bit of experience, a report of a re- 
vival in some well-known locality. Abraham 
found a necessity for an altar as well as for a 
fire. This is worth the attention of those who 
are seeking to maintain their religious life in- 
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dependently of the means of grace. This can 
never be more than partially successful. When 
revivals start, the community comes together 
at the place of prayer. Good thoughts are fuel, 
and then we want “Nothing but the fire, 
nothing but the fire.’ Everything is some- 
times conditioned upon a receptive mood. 
This being supplied, we can later often offer 
“the sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that is, the fruit of our lips.” 


VII 


THE GOING-OUT-INTO-THE-HIGH- 
~WAYS-AND-HEDGES PLAN 


S we do not belong to the church a 
little we would hesitate to attract at- 
tention to this expedient had it not 

a form of direct divine authorization, and 
its object, as stated in the inspired volume, 
is “That my house may be filled.” That 
is the object of our study, to fill the house. 
It seems that in the beginning of Dr. Pente- 
cost’s pastorate at Yonkers-on-Hudson, his 
evening audience, after his ministry in Lon- 
don, seemed to him small. He took his singers 
and opened services for the winter in a music 
hall. This was to enable non-attendants, par- 
ticularly men, to get acquainted with him. He 
then returned to the church carrying his 
trophies with him, and his evening audience 
became as large as that in the morning, and 


chiefly composed of different people. But even 
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his morning audience was increased somewhat 
by the new contingent, and his whole church 
work reanimated. He compelled them to come 
in that ‘““ My House”’ may be filled. The same 
thing was done, for example, in Lawrence, 
Mass., in Chicago, at Detroit, at Brooklyn, at 
Des Moines, and with the same result. More 
people were surrounded. The gospel-seed was 
put upon new ground. New ties were knit. 
New lines of attachment were established that 
later were used to pull with in drawing people 
back into regular folds. Churches are often 
too easily satisfied with doing as they always 
did. This is heroic treatment. It is carrying 
the war into Africa. The Scriptures suggest 
its use only as a last resource. The implica- 
tion is, that as the house is not full there is 
nothing to lose by doing something. The 
work to be done by minister and church is in 
an organized way. The new enthusiasm of 
singers and orchestra, when they fee! that they 
are engaged in an aggressive campaign and are 
rendering an efficient and useful part, are of 
themselves invigorating and attractive forces. 
For those who are most conservative, and 
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hence are concerned most for the Church, we 
may observe that no consecrated places are 
known to the New Testament, no temple of 
the Holy Ghost, but the body of the believers, 
or the collective body of all believers. The 
Tabernacle and Temple, with their courts, 
where God recorded His name, and where He 
came to His people to bless them, are thrown 
down, and now, where two or three are met 
together in His name, wherever, in what 
mountain, spiritual worship (“God is a 
spirit’) is offered, there Christ is in the midst. 
The thought is not to abandon church build- 
ings, but to magnify and fill them. In exigen- 
cies it might not be wrong, then, to subordinate 
them to the work they are set to do, that of 
enabling men to reach souls. “ When thou 
makest a feast call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind.” In this work there is to be 
no talking down to the people. You are 
human, we are human, and humbly hope we 
are Christians. Let us meet together. Here 
on the same floor we all stand. The element 
of sympathy, when unmistakable, is unspeak- 
ably potent. You are workmen. Some of us 
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are workmen. You have touched them. 
There is a flow of sympathy. It is possible to 
name several of our most eminent men who 
have had their style of pulpit address popular- 
ized by their experience in a “hall,” while 
their churches were being constructed or 
repaired. In a brief campaign in a hall some 
lessons are sure to be gained by mingling with 
the “children of this world,’ which were 
afterward well used by the “children of light.” 
Services in unusual places are commended by 
the fact that our friends of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church are sure to come. It is significant, 
that, with them, the testimony meeting is most 
effective. Some of them have never before 
been actually present when Christian testi- 
mony has been given. The statement of re- 
ligious experience is as irresistible now as it 
was in the days of the Early Church, and in the 
great Reformation and revivals. It is to them 
a new force, and brings them into the same 
attitude into which our Lord brought Nico- 
demus. They have been accustomed to a re- 
ligion that was largely managed from one end 
of the church. In connection with some meet- 
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ings in unhabituated places, with which the 
writer was connected, this letter came to us: 
“You told us you believed a person must be 
born again. I don’t understand this, but some 
day I shall, for I have never missed a mass for 
over two years, or a confession, or a com- 
munion, unless I was sick, and I will attend 
church the same now. It will be strange for 
me, but I have always believed in God, and I 
want to be converted and have some of this 
faith. Pray for me, and ask others to pray 
for me. Oh, if you knew the condition of my 
mind you would pray out of pity. The way 
the minister prayed, and the equal part every- 
one took has taken hold of me, and I want to 
pray to God myself, and for myself. God will 
reward you for your words.” A _ religious 
service not in church once seemed out of place 
to John Wesley, and he writes: “I could 
scarce reconcile myself at first to this strange 
way of preaching ‘in unaccustomed places,’ 
having been until lately so tenacious of every 
point relating to decency and order that I 
should have thought even the saving of souls a 
sin if it had not been done in a church.””’ When 
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the Presbyterian Synod met, some years ago, 
at New Albany, Ind., this question arose super- 
ior to all others, in many leading minds: Shall 
we simply go through our routine business, or 
shall we seek a great spiritual blessing for this 
people? And this reply sprang up, doubtless 
incited by the Divine Spirit: “ By the grace 
of God we will do the latter.” An old camp- 
meeting ground was made available, and with- 
out the intervention of any evangelist the foun- 
tains of God’s deep were broken up, the revivi- 
fying of the spiritual life of Christians, that 
leads to intense and prayerful activity in re- 
ligious work, continued until 1600 conversions 
occurred. It is easily seen that this method is 
practicable in extreme cases in cities, and in 
villages and towns. It is not without its uses in 
united brief campaigns, in movements against 
open saloons, against Sabbath desecration, also 
in promoting those good objects which pertain 
to no one denomination more than to another, 
but to all in common. There is no praise here 
for a theater-church, or for so-called indepen- 
dent churches, where congregations gather 
statedly for a term of years in an armory or 
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music hall. Their pastors who have retired, 
defeated, from them have given us new argu- 
ments against them. They are unsatisfactory. 
They are not churches at all. These places are 
not suited to become anyone’s religious home 
Tents are not to supplant churches, but may be 
made auxiliary to them when used by the 
church, to set at liberty men long bound by 
their appetites and passions. Such temporary 
expedients may point directly to the church of 
Christ and lead up to it. From work in these 
outside places, workers may bring back warm 
hearts to kindle a new fire at the home altar. 
The work is by the church, for the church. 
She thus introduces herself, impelled by the 
Master’s words “Go ye,” which may mean, 
cross the street, or go down town, get men 
when found across a threshold, the whole atti- 
tude being churchward. There is not as much 
expectation now that Christians will become 
undenominational as there was twenty years 
ago, but there is a larger hope that fellowship 
among churches will be inter-denominational. 
A church is an entity. It has a strong and con- 
tinuous life and fecognizes certain forms and 
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rules. But the point is that she manifests her- 
self in many ways, in the Sunday School, at 
work among the young as in the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor, in the 
prayer meeting, and in charity. So, too, she 
can demonstrate herself in her work in 
unwonted places. Some have believed that 
such work is “homocentric”’: that a good 
preacher is the essential center and attraction, 
and the audiences held in place by his power of 
personality and magnetism. This is conceded, 
but we are showing that in the multifarious 
instances which are virtually under review 
there are only the same men that would, except 
for this enterprise, have preached at home, in 
ill-attended churches, not to men, but to large 
areas of empty, black-walnut pews. We want 
a church that can bend. She should not limit 
herself only to kid-glove work. It used to be 
said of Lord Eldon that he had prevented more 
good than any man ever did. We make the 
same charge against conservatism. Conver- 
sions are not made alone at the altar or within 
consecrated walls, and not even exclusively 


upon hallowed ground. 
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“They who seek a throne of grace, 
Find that throne in every place. 
If we look to God in prayer 
He is present everywhere.” 


Tarrying only long enough to catalogue the 
surprises that we have met in this study, we 
notice the unanimity of pastors in testifying 
to the fact that their evening congregation is 
almost entirely distinct from that of the morn- 
ing. The approximate universality of this 
condition is beyond all reason. This suggests 
something to think about and act upon. The 
minister is preparing for two services, and the 
people attending but one. Hence he, though 
somewhat advanced in pastoral experience, 
unexpectedly awakes to a trying exigency. It 
is a Severer test than his predecessor ever knew. 
He must draw two distinct congregations each 
Sunday. Shall he try to induce those who 
attend one to attend both, or shall he try to fill 
the house in the evening with a different com- 
pany? “ Weare perplexed, but not in despair ; 
cast down, but not destroyed.’ There is an 
additional matter, that graduates from our 
theological schools entering the ministry come 
upon, that was unforeseen, and that their train- 
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ing has not fully met. Their instruction is 
mostly in view of the typical morning sermon. 
But at night the topic is the thing. That must 
be first secured. “And it must be a topic,” 
exclaimed one of these young graduates, “ that 
a man can hang his hat on.” It must be clear 
and sharp and project itself. A minister must 
have something that will arrest attention. One 
of our most brilliant preachers has just said 
that a good evening topic is a gem. When 
found it ought to be prized. Topics will be at 
a premium so long as their excellence, as shown 
in advertisements in some communities, affects 
by scores, if not by hundreds, the number pres- 
ent at the evening service. Most of us can 
remember, and a brief recollection is sufficient 
for the task, when we were faced with no such 
necessity. We opened the Bible at will and 
began. The prevalent use of topics on Sunday 
nights comes from the desirability of advertis- 
ing, it may be only in the printed church notices, 
and from the public growth of taste in this 
matter, produced in part by the announcement 
in advance of the prayer meeting themes, and 
of adhering to them in conference meetings 
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instead of giving items of experience and ob- 
servations touching our Lord’s methods in His 
providence and in His grace. 

Moreover, it requires more ingenuity, mag- 
netism, and courage to project the evening 
service than the morning, because there is no 
such presumption or trend of habit towards it. 
It has to make its way. This is different from 
what it was twenty years ago when the evening 
service was the easier to conduct. We are not 
sure but in some cases the good wine was given 
in the morning, and in the evening that which 
was worse. Considered historically, it is 
possible that the indulgence of this practice 
injured the second service. The amenities of 
family and religious life, a sort of social obli- 
gation to the community, make the pillars in 
good society show a deference to the Lord’s 
Day by a forenoon-attendance in the courts of 
the Lord’s House. Pewlessness would argue 
a sort of second-rate respectability on the part 
of our leading people. 

Furthermore, the second service as a rule is 
most valuable in just those localities where it 
seems most difficult to sustain it. It is so, for 
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example, in the down-town churches. Here 
it is in many points the most important 
service of the sacred day. Regarding the 
evening preaching and worship as the other 
half of the orb of church work for the 
Sabbath, whichever course the minister takes 
there is an argument against him. If he 
preaches for the edification of the church 
officers and standard-bearers, who are present 
from a sense of duty, he seems negligent of a 
world lying in wickedness; and if he preaches 
evangelistic sermons for persons who are not 
there, his powder seems misspent. Besides 
theology, a minister has come, in these last 
days, to a study of environment. Both the 
welcome and the conditions vary in different 
localities. What will succeed in one commun- 
ity is not acceptable in another. Services must 
fit the field. There must be intelligent adapta- 
tions. If the average minister thinks that he 
can draw a Sunday evening audience anywhere, 
he is not courteous, in his thought, toward 
gentlemen of equal ability elsewhere. If in- 
clined to that frame of mind that the Scripture 


saith goeth before destruction, a man can be 
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immuned from that temptation by only a 
change of field, where he might modify his esti- 
mate of his magnetic gifts. If humility is a 
grace that particularly adorns an undershep- 
herd, there has probably been some period in 
his ministerial career when this negative virtue 
developed sufficiently to give symmetry to his 
professional character. Some ministers who 
have publicly shouted, Eureka! would not later 
in another environment disclose as much assur- 
ance. There is a real problem here, gentlemen. 
The experiences of some of our ablest ministers 
is cited in proof. The man determined by 
actual count a few years ago to have the best 
morning congregation, said himself that his 
house was not half full in the evening. In 
New York and Brooklyn a person will bend 
his way to some church whose pulpit orator is 
known across the continent, to find only a 
small audience at the second service. On ac- 
count of personal admiration, by a particular 
effort, we once attended the second service of a 
preacher in Boston to find it attended by less 
than a score of persons more than were con- 
nected officially with the service itself. On the 
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other hand there is probably no good minister 
having a dozen years behind him but can refer 
with pride and joy to some place or more likely 
some period at which his Sunday night service 
was, to his mind, almost ideal. Any pastor 
who has a well-attended, successful evening 
service, that is conducted on religious lines, 
and is fruitful, better receive instruction from 
the fable of the dog crossing the bridge of a 
brook with a large juicy ham in his mouth. 
Seeing the reflection of the ham in the water 
the dog forgot the good thing he had, and 
plunged frantically after the shadow. We 
have before us the problem of the present era 
in church life, and any man who has solved it 
and begins to experiment suggests the boy of 
four summers who wished to die. ‘“ What 
for?” ‘Oh, just for change.” 

A pastor’s bewilderment is not lessened by 
the fact that while the situation is not remedi- 
less, yet the one recipe on which some expert 
minds among us are agreed is impracticable. 
The prescription cannot be filled. One of them 
asks: “How can the Sunday evening problem 
be solved?” “Simply by laymen going to 
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church Sunday evening. Why should they 
not go?”’ Said another: “ When you can per- 
saude the members of the church in reasonable 
numbers to attend the second service, you will 
have it in full honor and force.. Nothing is 
plainer.” Still another, in speaking of the 
good church attendance in one of the newer 
cities of the Northwest, where “the people 
have settled the question of attendance upon 
the evening service,” says: ‘They just go. 
And that is all there is to it.’ But in our 
latitudes they just do not go, and that is not 
all there is to it. When the members of a 
church that opens its public edifice for the 
worship of God on Sunday night, themselves 
stay away from the sacred service, they, by 
their actions, that speak louder than any 
words, say to the irreligious young man as 
plainly as if they stood face-to-face with 
him on the street, that it is a matter of com- 
paratively little consequence whether he attends 
church on Sunday evening or not. The solution 
of the problem of evening services is not alone 
the task of the minister, but also of the mem- 
bers of the church. Their attitude often indi- 
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cates to non-adherents that it is only a matter 
of pleasure and convenience whether they go 
or stay. A minister is in many important 
respects just what his constituents make him. 
As a statue he cannot, in that place, be con- 
sidered apart from the pedestal on which he 
stands. If parishioners, by their conduct, ex- 
press open non-appreciation, he is placed at a 
grievous, unfair disadvantage. If a church is 
found substantially forsaken at the hour of 
Service it gives the casual attendant an impres- 
sion of general deadness in the church. Min- 
isters must be held in very much higher appre- 
ciation than the Sunday night patronage goes 
to prove. Pew-holders often insist upon a 
Sunday evening preaching service; but this 
they insist upon for other people. Not being 
present at worship they very much underesti- 
mate the difficulties in the way of success. Let 
us bring the matter to a personal test. Im- 
agine yourself a professor in a college, having 
no unusual responsibility for the conduct or 
success of the church that you are to attend. 
Thinking for the moment of no one but your- 


self and your own pleasure and profit, as the 
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Sundays rise and fall, having the country open 
to you for a choice, whom would you elect to 
hear Sabbath by Sabbath, of all ministers now 
living in this country? Has he had a large 
evening audience simply by the individual, 
unaided use of his high faculties? Taking our 
unequaled preachers and selecting the five most 
conspicuous, practiced, brilliant pulpit orators 
and it may be found that they have had to be 
content with a deplorably attended church Sun- 
day evening. Does this not prove that while 
oratorical talent undoubtedly enters into the 
problem, it does not settle it? The ideal man 
in the morning the people will not come to 
hear at night. A minister that perfectly meets 
the need of a morning congregation may not 
meet the requirements of evening worship. 
This is phenomenal. It is indisputable. It 
gives zest to a study like this to find that the 
second service of many an eminent pulpit ora- 
tor has only a name to live. In the case of two 
of these men of national reputation, shining 
superlative gifts are so far unavailing that 
their audiences have taken on Sunday evening 


a permanent vacation. What a receiving tomb 
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of oratory is the second service! What an 
aceldama of rhetoricians is Sunday night! 
Now, in all these several sorts of successful 
Sunday evening services nothing has been de- 
tected which detracts from the pastor’s recogni- 
tion and supremacy. When a chance wor- 
shiper is greeted in the vestibule by the most 
substantial men of the church and is escorted 
to a pew with conspicuous politeness, the 
choruses presently with animation engage in 
responsive song, and the visitor at the close of 
the service is invited to tarry for a few 
moments that he may meet the pastor and 
some of his friends in the church parlors or 
vestry, it would at first seem that much of the 
attractiveness of the service is contributed by 
other forces than the minister, yet it is safe to 
conclude that there is behind all this unity and 
warmth a magnetic master-mind. When we 
have this large male chorus, and this “stand 
up’ 
service, and a “family sing” with a hundred 


b 


after-meeting in the vestry following the 


pledged to attend, and the house divided, and 
the pews districted, and studied, and laic re- 
sponsibility taken for each little area of pews, 
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the problem would seem to be solved. Divide, 
then, the work thus, and you will get the result. 
But how can the personal force be gathered, 
and how inspired? At first glance it would 
seem that it is the supply of these accessories 
that solves the problem: but, No! Central to 
all, the minister is usually the magnet. What 
he does not do directly he is doing indirectly, 
and it is no part of our thought to derogate 
from his just praise. Pastorless churches have 
thin houses at the evening hour. Exchanges 
even with superior preachers cannot often be 
made without detriment to this service. It is 
very exacting, and what the minister does is 
of chief importance in solving the problem. A 
power of acknowledged generalship in the 
present day ministry that shall manifest itself 
in best employing, manning, and disposing the 
whole varied worship of the church, seems in- 
dispensable as things now stand. So far from 
detracting from the ministry, a study of the 
situation proves that regularity and a sort 
of even conduct of the service are of prime 
importance, that as the minister becomes inter- 
ested he becomes interesting, and that his suc- 
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cess is usually conditioned upon having a free 
hand. The church forces must be kept alive. 
The worship must have unity; and sometimes, 
adherents not particularly congenial to each 
other, are united in the minister. It may be 
that much of the work is done by his inspira- 
tion. The labor may be done for his sake or 
for the church’s sake, or for the sake of the 
Lord of the Sabbath; nothing is done without 
motive, and that may be personal. 

Next to generalship in the matter of the 
Sunday evening service comes that indefinable 
thing which, for want of a more definite term, 
may be called atmosphere. Colleges, commun- 
ities, homes have it and are distinguished by 
it. Persons like Dr. Arnold, Hughes, and 
Drummond have possessed it. There are 
churches in which there is a hearty, agreeable, 
stimulating atmosphere, and others where it is 
chilling, forbidding, self-sufficient, and repel- 
lent. Anyone who studies its effect even upon 
himself must acknowledge that there is such a 
thing as the soul’s climate. People are in- 
fluenced nearly as much by the atmosphere as 
by the preaching, though more unconsciously. 
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Nothing but atmosphere seems to make some 
church appointments succeed, and atmosphere 
is not dependent on this end of the church 
alone, but also upon that. In some places 
something now seems to be the matter with 
the atmosphere. It is time to take the tem- 
perature of the soul. Churches which are 
arctic seas, iceberg grinding on iceberg, will 
be sparsely attended. This temperature is 
developed not by outward conditions, but by 
minds, and particularly hearts. Sometimes the 
conversion of father and mother will change 
the whole atmosphere of a house and make it 
a spiritual tonic. So by radical measures a band 
of workers often changes the whole atmosphere 
of the Sunday night service, making it hearty 
and agreeable and in the nature, in itself, of an 
invitation. Some souls are very sensitive to 
this condition. The intangible atmosphere 
which envelops these services attracts us to 
some of them, and renders us indifferent to 
others. 

As the sculptor needs not only genius, but 
also good material to work upon and good 
tools to work with, so the minister, who is an 
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artist, with the work of molding human 
character before him, bringing his people to 
similarity with the likeness of God, needs a 
helpful congregation and helpful assistants. 
The congregation is the minister’s atmosphere. 
The sun, no matter how brilliantly it shines, 
would bring no light without the circumam- 
bient air. So the minister needs a large, 
responsive, loving, and beloved congregation to 
do his best. There are almost as many ways 
of listening as there are of speaking. I think 
it is Montague who says that a good speech 
is half made by the audience. It was the 
Saviour, whose lips were not only golden, but 
divine, who needed least of anyone the bush 
of rhetoric to make his words have zest, who 
said: “Take heed how ye hear!” There 
was one place where He who spake as never 
man spake could not succeed. There were 
conditions among the people where even the 
God-man could not make things go. He 
seemed to have all the elements that both de- 
serve and command success. He had _ the 
power to be no less brilliant in his parable and 
no less efficient in the working of mysterious 
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power, but “He did not there many mighty 
works because” of a condition which the peo- 
ple occasioned. To have seen the Teacher 
sent from God in that place you would never 
have believed that He had capabilities which 
He really possessed or that He could do any 
mighty work. 

All observation converges into this one 
truth: The standing which a minister is to 
have is the standing which his own church 
gives him. Here is a statue that needs and 
must have a pedestal. I gather up my utter- 
ance into a sentence, and as I hinge so much 
upon it, I must have it Biblical. I wish it were 
written in words of living light upon the wall 
above the place where the minister is to stand. 
The words are found in Micah, Ist chapter, 
11th verse, “ He shall receive of you his stand- 
IN 

A New England skipper was in the habit 
of attending to the helm of his schooner and of 
sailing the craft to suit himself. One day the 
mate who had charge of the forward part of 
the vessel thought he perceived breakers ahead. 
He walked back te the stern of the vessel and 
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said to the captain: “I say, Cap, there are 
breakers ahead.” “Mr. Mate, I am attending 
to this end of the vessel and I wish you would 
attend to your end.” The mate went forward 
and dropped the anchor, and there was the 
schooner anchored securely with all her sails 
set. Returning once more to the captain the 
mate said: “I wish to report that my end of 
the schooner is at anchor.” Although not done 
by the captain himself, what was done at one 
end seemed somehow to affect both ends. Thus 
a church has two ends. It has an atmosphere 
which depends not only on this end of the 
church, but also upon that. 

Against the employment of some of the ex- 
pedients that have been enumerated it will be 
objected that if tried and found useful they 
may not after all be permanent. Realizing at 
least all the difficulties to be encountered some 
workers have about abandoned hope, and when 
an attractive feature is named they. inquire 
suspiciously in the words of Isaac, “ How is it 
thou hast found it so quickly?” ‘We have 
known men who had settled the problem of 
the Sunday evening service, but it did not stay 
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settled. In two years it was open again.” 
Under present conditions if, by any legitimate 
measures, the problem can be settled for two 
years they would better be adopted. It may 
be by that time churches may pass into revival, 
or new questions of interest or new duties or 
views of doctrine may arise. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil. Sabbath evening neglect is 
a real evil. Let that be met now and the future 
of the evil can best be met when we know 
the conditions. A present remedy ought to be 
welcomed. When a minister is settled he does 
not necessarily stay settled, and yet the church 
may still have a worthy ministry and do a 
fruitful work. 

What the Church now needs above all things 
else is a Shibboleth, an inscription for its ban- 
ner, an issue, a watchword, a rallying senti- 
ment, a slogan. Some churches have their 
much boasted, their favorite and beloved inde- 
pendency and freedom. It once started en- 
thusiasms, and developed esprit de corps. The 
pulpit was then the arena of great discussions, 
the promulgator of new doctrines, and the 


stage whereon were exhibited strong passions. 
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Who would not go to church to hear a man 
preach a sermon that might bring on a revolu- 
tion, or, as in the case of Bunyan, cost him 
his liberty. The crusades, the revolutions, the 
great revivals have had their watchwords. 
The awakening, when it comes, if it follows the 
analogy of history, will be preceded by a clear 
message of duty, or statement of doctrine. 
We are kept alert by knowing that a key-note 
is yet to be struck that will awake answering 
vibrations in all our churches and communities. 
When that day dawns the local church, re- 
vived, will be sufficient for the new problem. 
No fresh revelation, and no novel agency will 
be needed. 

In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Richard 
Heath attempts to prove that the evangelistic 
methods dating from Wesley have waned to 
such an extent that nothing remains but the 
teaching of catastrophe. ‘Few conversant 
with the facts,” says one of our orators and 
students, Prof. Graham Taylor, “concerning 
the present situation of the evangelical 
churches will deny that there is a very gener- 
ally recognized check in their hitherto phenom- 
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enal progress.” While not sharing these 
views, a statement of them augments interest 
in the theme of discussion. The Epworth 
Herald justified itself in giving an entire issue 
to the fact that the spirit of aggressiveness, 
which so dominated the Methodists for a hun- 
dred years, had begun to wane. “ Meth- 
odism,” it feels sure, “is in a crucial place. A 
crisis has been reached.’ One year the whole 
denomination was startled by the smallness of 
numerical increase. The year in which the 
appeal of the Herald was made promised, it 
said, to show no better results. ‘‘ The demand 
for a less heroic gospel is widespread.” The 
Richmond Christian Advocate said that the 
revival service was losing its hold; that it has 
heard that if Methodism is to be respectable 
and to continue to hold its respectable element, 
the revival must go. Then follows the point 
we are concerned with in this discussion: “ It 
has already gone into the basement in hun- 
dreds of churches. It is time to face the situa- 
tion and seek a remedy.”” A governor in New 
England based his Fast Day proclamation upon 
the point of what he calls the decline of the 
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Christian religion in his State. The people in 
the largest city in that commonwealth were 
said to concur in his opinion. While not shar- 
ing his sentiments, we are profoundly inter- 
ested in the agency which, more than any other 
that can be named, will be a potent instrument 
in the time of any religious revolution. “It 
is the freedom of religion, and the educating 
power of Sundays which explain the average 
prosperity of America,’ said Goldwin Smith, 
but if that educating power is to affect the 
masses as well as the classes it cannot be limited 
to those that attend the church on Sabbath 
morning. When Bartholdi’s marvelous statue 
was erected in New York harbor it was for a 
long time unlighted. But when finally illumi- 
nated it was with the most powerful light ob- 
tainable. This is our confidence respecting the 
Sunday evening service. The most brilliant 
and effective possibilities are in it. Here and 
there it stands already suggestive of what it 
may become, widely, when accepted and re- 
enforced, and illuminated, and welcomed, and 
used. “When the sun did set,” the light of 
the world shone forth with healing and benefit, 
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blessing and power. Before the dawning of 
that predicted day of millennial glory, whose 
full-orbed sun is yet to gild all things with a 
divine luster, the service on Sunday night will 
be found to be the most advantageously placed 
in the day, best adapted to its purpose and the 
most fruitful in its results of any of the ap- 
pointments of the church used in ushering in 
that day-dawn of Heaven upon earth. The 
Sunday evening service, considering the per- 
sons to be reached and the work to be done, 
cannot be replaced with any other agency. 
Revival interest in the church keeps step with 
its use. “ He that hath an ear to hear let him 
hear what the Spirit saith to the churches.” 


Vill 


THE TESTIMONY OF A THOUSAND 
LEVTERS 


T never before chanced to be the writer’s 
fortune to live for so many weeks in a 
sort of enlarged whispering gallery 
where, conveyed to one spot, the secret 
actual sentiments of a host of those most con- 
cerned with our problem were confidentially, 
but faithfully, rehearsed. Entrance was fully 
given to the inner sanctuary of the thought and 
feeling of working pastors. Some of them 
seem to feel deeply how far short people gen- 
erally come from appreciating the difficulties 
under present conditions they now meet in 
sustaining a successful Sunday evening service. 
“My heart is burdened with it.” It is either 
a struggle or an achievement, and when it is 
abandoned, it is done under a mental, if not a 
pronounced, protest. 
A thousand letters of inquiry with return 


stamped envelopes were sent out by the Chris- 
133 
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tian Endeavor World to ministers touching 
the Sunday evening service. The feplies, in 
the envelopes in which they came, were by 
extreme courtesy lent to the writer for the pur- 
poses of this inquiry, brought to Salem, and 
here made the basis of extended study. 


A GREAT SYMPOSIUM 


All these many ministers from Maine to 
California, from Florida to Minnesota, had 
been. plainly told that they could disclose the 
facts, and their names would be withheld if 
they desired. If one were superintending the 
training of a young man who was to enter 
Christian work he could hand him this great 
bundle of letters and tell him that he would 
find there the most complete and truthful por- 
trayal of the facts about public services as they 
are that could be found in the country to-day. 
People love to theorize and idealize, but here 
are the hard conditions and the facts. So 
much public feeling was shown to exist on the 
subject, that hundreds of additional letters and 
specific inquiries were sent out by the author, so 
that the great mass of correspondence will, like 
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a waymark, live in memory as the Great Sym- 
posium, and it is thought to be the largest ever 
undertaken upon this subject. Solid weeks of 
time, working both days and evenings, were 
without interruption used in simply reading 
the letters. It was the feature of the winter 


and spring. 
SOME SURPRISES 


It staggered belief to read in answer to the 
straight inquiry: “Is the interest in the even- 
ing service increasing or diminishing,” that it 
was increasing. As the poll was being taken 
it seemed to be six and six for a time, but the 
overwhelming majority proved to be on the 
encouraging side. 


We next come upon an anomaly, and we 
wonder at the disclosure here made, that the 
increased interest seemed to be on the part of 
the unchurched class, and that the diminished 
interest, as compared with earlier days, ap- 
peared to be on the part of the church. It was 
thought that there is not now quite so much 
solicitude and spiritual intensity on the part of 
the church, perhaps, as once there was; that 
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possibly men were now a little farther removed 
from the spirit of Moses when he prayed for 
the people and said: “And if not, blot me out 
of the Book which Thou hast written,” and of 
St. Paul, who could wish himself accursed for 
his brethren, his kinsmen. This wider interest 
in religion on the part of those outside the 
church is due, these correspondents aver, to 
an increased recognition of how vitally Chris- 
tianity affects the affairs of the life that now 
is. Religion has become popular. Scoffing is 
not common. Some of these ministers say that 
they proceed in a new way and do not now 
spend so much of their winter as they did for- 
merly in trying to prepare the church for a 
work of grace, but have found it fruitful to 
simply begin at once to preach the Gospel to 
those outside the church membership, as their 
Sunday evening services give them opportu- 
nity. Without waiting as formerly for the 
church to come into line they proclaim the 
Word, and they find that a new band of dis- 
ciples springs up and is brought into the 
church, which affects favorably the whole 
church. While pastors are waiting usually 
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much too long for churches to be in readiness 
for a work of grace, they lose many splendid 
and varied opportunities to preach the Gospel. 
The church might never be in readiness, and 
yet spiritual renewal might occur in souls that 
had not come to their terminal excellence and 
were not case-hardened. Some of us do not 
read any better now than we did when we left 
school, and meanwhile thousands have been 
taught to read, who will be our superiors. We 
were not ready for the Cuban war. We were 
not ready for the Rebellion. We were not 
ready for the Revolution. Yet the results 
were good. We are not discrediting prepara- 
tion, yet we are dealing with the situation as 
a practical matter. 

The third surprise touches the locality where 
it is found most difficult to sustain an evening 
service, as revealed on the whole by these let- 
ters. The pastor of a down-town church in a 
city thinks that it must be true that a village of 
a thousand people, where the commercial spirit 
is not so rife, and where thought and ambition 
are not so exclusively drawn into channels that 


subserve only their interests in material things ; 
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where there are few outside attractions, and 
where the church is the principal gathering- 
place and is the chief factor in the social and 
intellectual life of the community, would sup- 
ply the most favorable conditions for a suc- 
cessful Sunday evening meeting. On the other 
hand, we find a multiplicity of churches in 
small towns, and that families are so evenly 
divided among them that their pastors have 
felt that Sunday evening preaching services 
are more appropriate to cities than they are to 
the country, where there are so many farms 
and their cares, and where there often are 
great distances to travel to reach the church. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be that it 
is most difficult to sustain a Sunday evening 
service in the suburb of a city, or in what is 
termed a residential zone, in what one corre- 
spondent calls the “commuting” district. 
Here people have come and built fine houses, 
which they own, and in the construction of 
which the whole family was interested, and 
the house and home are now their pride and 
joy, partly because they are theirs. In their 
achievement they find great satisfaction and 
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pleasure and want to enjoy it, and under the 
influence of the excusing spirit try to say that 
the church is for the members and not the 
members for the church, and when the leading 
people disappear others are likely to do the 
same. Some of these ministers confess that 
they have injured their own Sunday night 
services by their sermons on the home—show- 
ing that instead of the individual, sociologic- 
ally the home is now the unit—and they have 
preached up the home, its uses and pleasures, 
until the parishioners have at length taken 
them at their word. 


A fourth surprise touches the emphasis 
which many of the most forcible of our writers 
put upon the social element in a public ser- 
vice. While people are worshiping God they 
come into sympathy and fellowship with each 
other, and like it. In the light of these letters 
I see new significance in the well-worn expres- 
sion, social worship. I did not know it meant 
so much. One minister said he could not do 
anything on his field until he got the people 
interested in each other. Indeed! has it come 
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to that? I thought we were talking of wor- 
shiping God. Yes, but it is social worship. 
It is where two or three are gathered with a 
bond of sympathy, with a sense of fellowship. 
Regular attendants at Sunday night meetings 
are not ships that pass in the night. The 
gatherings of Catholic congregations are social 
events. Rough boys and men about town, 
who have no interest in each other, will not 
make the nucleus of a Sunday night meeting. 
Only where young men are interested in each 
other do they become a power. It is curious 
about this. It is a deep study of human 
nature. One secret of attendance is fellow- 
ship. One and another go because some 
others go, who are a lode-stone. Where the 
lode-stone principle in no wise acts or is felt, 
attendance falls off. “Attend our service, 
won't you?” “There is no one there I am 
acquainted with and can associate with.”” We 
are not saying that the social side ought to 
dominate. We are only pointing out the fact 
that there is that side, and it might as well be 
admitted and recognized. In ladies’ mission- 


ary organizations there is a large social ele- 
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ment and sense of fellowship. These organi- 
zations are not on this account less efficient, 
anyway not less successful. Nor is there less 
of the heroic element. They may even hold 
one another up by a form of social constraint. 
They do what they do, not only in their rela- 
tion to God, but because of one another. It 
is on this account that social leaders are so 
essential and serviceable. A strong spirit 
touches other spirits. While a principle like 
this has always been true, its practical work- 
ing is doubly obvious during these last few 
years of social revival. Where attendance 
upon church is made an integral part of the 
family life, the social feature is conspicuous 
though it is not named. “We took sweet 
counsel together and walked unto the house 
of God in company.” That was one of the 
tokens of sympathy with “a man mine equal, 
my guide and mine acquaintance.” The fam- 
ily enjoys fellowship, and fellowship which is 
on the basis of something real. In Canada 
and England, and in some parts of our own 
country, a conspicuous point is gained by hold- 
ing the evening service an hour earlier than 
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in some places where it is now fading out, and 
consequently people attend in much larger 
numbers. The young people’s meeting is held 
at six and the church service at seven, and is out 
at quarter past eight, and so as an hour is given 
to young people at home socially, and this last 
use of the day, under good auspices, is just as 
legitimate as the rest. In Canada great crowds 
of young people attend the evening service, 
meet and go home for a perfectly wholesome, 
innocent time together. Many of our services 
are so late in beginning and continue so long 
that the evening is gone when they are done, 
and so the young people simply stay away, 
which is loss to them and to the church and to 


the habit of evening public worship. 


THE SPIRIT OF WORSHIP CONTRASTED 
WIP THE SPIRIT TOF SSERVICE 


Some of our correspondents report that they 
have one service on Sunday, which represents 
the spirit of worship, and then that they have 
one in the Sabbath School, in the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
in some mission or hospital or Old Ladies’ 
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home, which represents the spirit of work, 
and it is asserted that the church must 
respect its call to work as well as its call to 
worship. Christians, it is claimed, are to-day 
doing more religious work than ever before, 
and opportunities have so multiplied in recent 
years that one must select among them. But 
others of these letters show that the second 
preaching service on Sunday is the church at 
work, enlarging itself and extending the king- 
dom. If evangelization through the preached 
Word is to be obscured on Sunday night, how 
is the Church to propagate itself in difficult 
fields? How is it without preaching to enlarge 
itself in foreign lands? The Sunday night 
meeting in the auditorium is the church’s great 
opportunity of contact with the unchurched. 
The aggressive work is not to be given over 
wholly to subsidiary organizations, no matter, 
like the Sunday School, how excellent. Where 
is the place of the unconverted man in such 
conditions as were first named. The object 
of church service, some have said, is worship. 
Oh, no! The object of the church service, par- 
ticularly in the evening, is evangelism. The 
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church is not an ethical-culture club. It is for 
doers of the Word and not hearers only. It 
is an organized body having in itself the power 
to enlarge itself, to convert men into worship- 
ers as well as to provide for them after they 
are made. God’s plan still is by preaching to 
save them that believe. Keep the preacher on 
his throne, or the church goes down. The 
object of the church service is to disciple peo- 
ple and nations, as the Saviour said. After 
you disciple people you provide facilities for 
public worship. Churches are founded that 
there may be preaching. In the Church’s work 
in the world nothing shall ever take the place 
of preaching. It is the great commission. It 
was the Apostles’ way. While the Lord’s 
work is not confined to religious exercises, yet 
it is probable, indeed certain, that public proc- 
lamation of the Word will never be supplanted 
as the chief factor in the growth of the King- 
dom. Peter standing up with the eleven had 
pentecostal power. He preached, but the eleven 
were behind him supporting him. So is it in 
the organized work on Sunday night. There 
is preaching, but it is the church at work in 
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its corporate form. If preaching was to be 
the work of the ministry we would have the 
church and the Sunday night meeting, and 
that would be a high form of service. 


THE HOUR OF OPPORTUNITY 


‘A jubiliant note is sounded by men whose 
ministry is honored on Sunday night. They 
claim that they enjoy preaching then. That to 
them it seems the only preaching, as distin- 
guished from teaching. They claim to have a 
liberty and a swing and a force that they do not 
attain in their work of instruction. ‘TI deliver 
a sermon in the morning, and preach in the 
evening.” Some of the ministers state that 
their audiences in the evening seem to solicit 
them more and draw them out, so that they 
say and do their best, and they quote their 
parishioners as saying that their pulpit work 
in the evening seems to them to be more like 
real preaching. His delight is in the law of 
the Lord. Under such conditions the audience 
likes to be present and, in proof, one corre- 
spondent writes that, one very stormy Sun- 
day, an old darky was walking home from 
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church. He was very poor, but very happy. 
A couple of gentlemen came riding along on 
their horses. Overtaking the old colored man, 
one gentleman knew him and said to his com- 
panion, “Let us hear what he has to say.” 
“Well, Uncle Sam, it’s a bad evening for you 
to. be out.” “Yes, sah; Massa syesiican. 
“What ever made you go out a night like 
this? I would only go to church in fine 
weather.” “ Well, Massa, I goes every time, 
for you never knows when de blessin’ is gwine 
to come.” Moral: “Better attend every ser- 
vice if you want the blessing.” 

Many of these ministers bear witness. that 
conversions are more numerous in the even- 
ing than in the morning, and that the evening 
is needed by them for evangelization by God’s 
appointed way of publishing His word. “In 
the morning I feed the flock. In the evening 
I ‘do the work of an evangelist.’” “‘If I be 
lifted up, I will draw,’ said the Saviour; so in 
the evening we try to lift Him up and, true to 
His word, He draws.”’ Under these conditions 
preparations for the evening service grow less 
burdensome. It is a striking fact that those 
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that have the largest evening audiences insist 
most strenuously that this service is a delight. 
In a letter sent to a popular minister in Pitts- 
burg, whose edifice is crowded on Sunday 
night, it was stated that sometimes a preacher 
did not find time to prepare a second sermon. 
“T do not see then, how he puts in his time.” 
He took the ground that this was what a min- 
istry was for. “Personally, I would rent a 
hall,” writes one; and another, “or go out to 
a mission station rather than surrender preach- 
ing at the second service.” “I would find a 
place somewhere in which the evening fishing 
is good.” “I would not consent to putting 
aside the second service in the community 
where I reside,” affirms another. “ Wist ye 
not,” as the Revised Version has it, “that I 
must be in my Father’s house?” “TI think 
more souls are won at evening service.” “It 
is a preacher’s main chance at the non-Chris- 
tians.” “TI oftener have conversions at it.” 


“T love to preach at night.” 
“Day is dying in the west, 
Heaven is touching earth with rest. 
Wait and worship while the night 
Sets her evening lamps alight 
Through all the sky.” 
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“We have been having our sunset revival.” 
“T find my evening efforts the most fruitful.” 
“T preach growing sermons in the morning 
and planting sermons in the evening.” “In 
one sermon I am exegetical and instructive 
and in the other evangelistic. I thus play on 
two strings.” 

It is refreshing to find, here and there, 
a man of high spirits full of exultation 
and joy, and with a firm resolve, occupying a 
field which the Lord has blessed. “I speak 
words of experience,” writes Rev. C. E. St. 
John in the Christian Register, “when I say 
any minister, young or old, who has genuine 
fitness for his profession, ought to be as will- 
ing to face the harder aspects of life as men in 
other occupations are, and ought to be as pa- 
tient and alert in bringing good results to pass 
out of difficulties as other men are. I believe 
that a young minister going to work in that 
spirit would win his way onward much faster 
than a doctor or a lawyer is apt to do; and if 
a new group of such would rise up within our 
ranks and render such a service, they would 


do more for the advancement of our cause, 
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at the present time, than any equal number of 
our most conspicuous men.” 

Occasional expression is given to two things. 
First, to a fear that the church is becoming pas- 
sionless; and, second, to a united statement to 
the effect that the present tendency every- 
where is away from informal gatherings on 
Sunday night, and the trend is decidedly 
toward what we may call orderly services. 


DIVISION OF THE SABBATH INTO PERIODS 


The pastors seem to be grouping most of 
their religious appointments into two periods 
which are in the earlier and later part of the 
sacred day. The attendance at the morning 
service of the church is larger because of the 
Sunday School, and the Sunday School, too, is 
larger because its session and the public wor- 
ship are held in proximate hours. Men’s 
prayer meetings, the gatherings of committees 
on devotional work, after-meetings, circles of 
prayer and testimony under whatever name, 
when held before or after a regular church 
service save time and help the attendance on 


the church service, and are directly conducive 
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to the best results in the whole work. People 
are dressed for service and have time to attend 
it. Our correspondents speak of these initial 
meetings on Sunday night as “ feeders.’’ One 
pastor even styles the connection between the 
meeting of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor and the evening service 
“a toboggan-slide.” “Were it not for the 
Christian Endeavor Society we would have 
no evening service.” Another calls his Young 
People’s Society “a gang-plank leading into 
the evening service.” Another recommends 
that the society be used as a leverage to secure 
evening audiences and then as an invisible 
choir, each one singing heartily wherever he 
sits, thus inspiring those about him. These 
young people are the Cadets in God’s army. If 
we do not break in young colts soon we shall 
have no horses. Nothing draws young people 
like young people. Another writes that he 
assembles all the appointments possible into 
some connection with the evening service, as 
those who come to one, speaking broadly, are 
likeliest to stay to the other. When religious 


services are thus grouped into periods upon 
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the Sabbath there is a double attraction to come 
through cold and storm. Most persons go out 
thus but twice on the Lord’s Day, and have 
what Ruskin calls the dawn service and the 
twilight revival. When Societies of Endeavor 
were earliest organized their meetings were 
usually held on Tuesday nights, or at least on 
some week day evening, but now almost uni- 
versally the meetings are assembled in some 
connection with the second service on Sunday 
night, and made preparative and tributary to 
public worship. Members are not tempted to 
stay away on account of invitations to parties, 
nor on Sunday night are they so likely to say, 
“T have my lessons to get for to-morrow.” 
It is found by many pastors that there is a 
hallowed nature in the very day, that renders 
the meeting more devotional. Hearts are pre- 
pared by the previous services, and lips are 
made ready to express thoughts and emotions 
that have been suggested and kindled. The 
whole atmosphere of the day makes the meet- 
ing on Sunday evening more uplifting and 
spiritual. “I try to gather all the forces of 
the Christian workers together in concen- 
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trated effort, and by removing the meeting 
from a week night it inevitably puts the whole 
attendance of the church, young and old, on 
the mid-week prayer meeting. Many churches 
have a men’s prayer meeting before the morn- 
ing public worship. So when there is a spirit 
of prayer in the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor it produces a fine atmos- 
phere for the evening sermon in the main 
auditorium. 

Many testify that the earlier service is the 
inspiration of the second. “I like a prayer 
meeting preceding a preaching service. It 
puts the young people into a spiritual frame 
of mind for the evening service. Evangelistic 
power, both laic and pulpit, is thus concen- 
trated and finds an appropriate field. In most 
of these initial meetings held by young people 
a blessing is regularly asked upon the sermon 
that is to follow, which often inspires the pas- 
tor to put heart, soul, and might into the 
second service and to preach sermons that have 
felt the fire. The success of the evening ser- 
mon depends often largely upon the spiritual- 
ity of the earlier service. Peter preached after 
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Cornelius’ prayer and as an answer to prayer. 
While it is true that what the man in the pul- 
pit does is of chief importance and is the 
largest factor in solving the Sunday evening 
problem, where the Word has free course, runs 
and is glorified, yet the spirit of prayer in the 
young people’s meeting helps secure atmos- 
phere for the second service. It gives the 
jewel of public worship a conspicuous setting. 
One minister writes that he killed off his 
Christian Endeavor Society, believing that it 
hurt his second preaching service, and now he 
has neither, and the last state of that church is 
worse than the first. He has at present no use 
for gas-lighted, gas-inspired Christianity. 
Shall the sacred day end with the noon hour? 
This is especially unfortunate when it does not 


begin until the forenoon is well advanced. 


THE MERGER 


Eminent pastors, like the distinguished 
author and preacher, Dr. Charles M. Shel- 
don, pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church at Topeka,—and he is a type of 
a host of others,—find the solution of the 
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problem in a large, popular young people’s 
meeting and work. On Sunday night he 
spends the evening with them, unfolding their 
gifts and powers, fitting. them for religious and 
social service and preparing them for member- 
-ship in the Christian church. They learn to 
pray and testify and serve, under the pastor’s 
care and in his company. In many cases the 
method seems to be to have the meeting flow 
on in prayer and testimony, under a laic leader, 
for three-quarters of an hour, when the pas- 
tor, upon the same topic or upon any topic on 
which he feels that young people need the word 
of exhortation, addresses them for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Some are so enthusiastic as 
to incline to a belief that this method of train- 
ing young people and church members will be 
widely adopted. A large company of people, 
mostly young and earnest, present. because 
they desire to be, testifying and bowing in 
prayer, can become a great factor in the train- 
ing, reinforcing, and enlarging the future 
church. Houses of prayer opened and thus 
used generally all over the land would be an 


auspicious sign of an enlarged, vital, regen- 
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erated church. With the resolve that they will 
recruit the church from among the young, 
their most hopeful field, very many pastors 
concentrate their force upon the young peo- 
ple’s meeting on Sunday night. They merge 
all appointments in one and in it the young 
contingent predominates. This is popularly 
called The Merger. 

It must be evident to all who are observers 
of the signs of the time that the generation 
which is now coming upon the field of action 
is destined to live in stirring times. During 
their day will probably be wrought out a more 
general and vital change in religious methods 
of work than in any epoch since the beginning 
of the Christian era. It would be easy to show 
that during the past few years a general prep- 
aration has been in progress. The rays are 
beginning to focus, and the place where they 
seem bound to converge is not remote from 
where we now are. It is a great thing to live 
at such a time. The days are not without 
privilege, and certain it is they are not without 
peril. Questions that once were confined to a 
few extraordinary minds are now to be pop- 
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ularized. The voices of most men were lately 
but echoes of their chieftains. But now mat- 
ters are to be so reversed that those who are 
leaders, only voice the popular sentiment, and 
proclaim what in the hearts of the people has 
come to exist. You do not need now to 
change your position to come to a throne of 
influence. How the young men are coming to 
the front in these days in political life! It 
goes without saying that that party which 
commends itself most to young men and re- 
cruits itself from among them will hold the 
regnancy in our land. They always are a 
power at the political caucus, and it is there 
that our most important civil matters are 
suaped. This great age-trend is the more con- 
spicuous when we come into the religious 
realm. 

In the higher education of the past the 
Bible has seldom been used as a text-book in 
our colleges and seminaries. The demand, 
strangely, is not now from our educators, but 
from the students themselves. Thirty men in 
one class at Yale, forty men at Amherst, asked 


in one year for an optional study of the Eng- 
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lish Bible. Sixty colleges will thus next year 
include the English Bible among their courses 
of study. At times there is little or no prog- 
ress in the development of the religious life 
of the young, and now there is a sudden start, 
and the world moves on. It grows increas- 
ingly manifest that we are about to leave one 
of those periods when but very little progress 
can be observed, and enter rapidly upon an era 
where the method of work in our churches 
shall see very great change. The pastor of 
one of the most aggressive among the Western 
churches has said that all the work of his 
church was done by less than one hundred of 
its members, while the other five hundred sim- 
ply use its benefits. Now it is with a change 
in this condition of affairs that we are chiefly 
concerned. And if workers are to be trained, 
as if in an industrial school, all experience con- 
spires to teach that their training for their life 
work cannot be begun while they are too 
young. Ten per cent. of each church, a trust- 
worthy and powerful writer has just affirmed, 
are responsible for the atmosphere and tem- 
perature of thesame. The church is what they 
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make it, and the ninety per cent. remainder use 
it as they find it. 

Now, let it be remembered on the other 
hand that the old Romans, who conquered 
eighty-five foreign nations, had recognized the 
secret of success when they called their armies 
exercitus, bodies of drilled or exercised men. 
Exercise, practice, experience gained in one’s 
own life of work ensure victory, overcome dif- 
ficulty, and if their influence has any limits they 
never have been ascertained. It is to gain this 
use of one’s powers to secure the exercise of 
one’s religious faculties, and that while he is 
young and in his most susceptible frame, he is 
drilled in a training school for the church. 
The work is sometimes crude and the workers 
jejune, yet if we would have the expert and 
experienced Christian worker we must put the 
youth into service in some way that shall be 
the religious counterpart of our far-famed in- 
dustrial schools. This is the divine law of 
education. Even our God allows himself to 
be pictured, in a striking symbol, as engaged in 
this sort of education. Israel was spiritually 
in undeveloped childhood. See now in a 
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figure our God deal with immaturity. “As 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on. her wings, so the 
Lord alone did.” It requires patience, and 
the eaglets must learn to fly by flying. Many 
other pastors feel that the objection to 
The Merger is found in the fact that there 
is not quite enough of campaign about it. 
It is training the young people you have 
among the present adherents of the church, 
as distinguished from a systematic effort 
to cast the net into the sea. It seems to 
be found, in some cases, that the presence of 
older persons acts as a deterrent to the very 
young and timid, when they ought to be learn- 
ing to testify. If it breaks the autonomy of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor, whose prin- 
ciple is that all active members shall partici- 
pate, if it undoes the society in its work so 
that it ceases to be a society, so that it is no 
longer an entity,—while the plan supplies an 
audience it has injured the mechanism of the 
society, which, when allowed to express its 
own life, is found practically to be as nearly 
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perfect as any organization only auxiliary to 
the church is likely to become. The young 
people ought not to have their meeting taken 
away from them. Nor ought they to be too 
much embarrassed in their earliest efforts to 
testify and pray in public. Sometimes it 
proves that older persons who would drop into 
a broad, open preaching service in the church 
are disinclined to make their presence con- 
Spicuous in a meeting that is primarily and 
chiefly composed of members, and so absent 
themselves from the Lord’s house on Sunday 
night when their presence might bring them 
blessing. 


THE RESULTS OF DOMESTIC CONDITIONS 


We have assembled the letters in this vast 
correspondence that indicate that interest in the 
Sunday evening service is not diminishing, but 
diminutive. Such are the social demands that 
men and women complain that they have not 
week nights enough to go around. Some 
social and otherwise active people are found to 
have, in advance, all their evenings pre-empted 
seriatim. Clubs, banquets, evening dinner 
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parties, entertainments, appointments, com- 
mittee meetings, benevolent, fraternal, and 
other social organizations, every-day attrac- 
tions and the new and more pressing demands 
of commercialism in these busy, hurrying days 
have so multiplied that men feel that during 
the week they have a surfeit, that they have 
worked under high pressure, that their man- 
ner of living, their preoccupation, tense life, 
exhausted from repeated social functions, are 
such that they are glad of a little release and 
of quiet and rest at home. In the matter of 
church attendance Sunday evenings, there is, 
of course, no can and can’t about it. It is will 
or won't, and we are considering a change of 
conditions in the matters of time and energy 
and an address to a motive that will overcome 
apathy. Add to this rush of business, to this 
strain of the present age, and to this enerva- 
tion, and to this pressure of mercantile em- 
ployment until it is a burden and a weariness, 
a native love of ease and sense of luxury, a 
feeling of less dependence on the sermon than 
formerly, owing to the splendid fruits of the 
press, multiplication of magazines, where 
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sometimes every member of the family has the 
very one of his choice, and Heaven-blessed 
churches are met with a condition of things 
which is a heart-breaker to an enthusiastic pas- 
tor. Poor Pastor! Poor People! This ought 
ye to have done and not to have left the other 
undone. The church has met a little keener 
competition than it formerly knew. I have 
myself gone for years together without an 
evening at home, but I attributed it to the fact 
that I was a minister, but these letters insist 
that men who are not ministers have their 
associates, their invitations, their appointments, 
and their places to visit. A glance at busy 
people’s calendars shows that the evenings are 
gone before the week begins. If a night comes 
when they can remain quietly at home, they 
want to enjoy it. In one case it is reported 
that the father, so many were his engagements, 
was never at home evenings except on Sundays, 
and one of the children, enjoying his presence, 
had the misfortune to speak of “our happy 
Sundays.” It was not because it was Sunday, 
but because the family life at home that day 
was heightened. Such happiness might have 
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been put as well into some other evening of the 
week, and Sunday night reserved for the 
church. 

When one’s own physical system has lost its 
tone he is often driven to consider in the in- 
direct causes that work together in the direc- 
tion of health. Admitting what is obvious, 
that church attendance ought to be augmented, 
the inquiry rises, What can be done? What is 
actually achievable? First, I say, by all means 
of influence open to the minister at work in 
the community develop the custom of paying 
wages on some other night of the week than 
Saturday. Receiving their earnings on the 
last evening of the week, employees hurry off 
to the stores and the tiresome work begins. 
Customers crowd each other, and the dealer is 
at his wit’s end. It is ludicrous to see what 
people will buy on Saturday night. Some 
persons are simply physically unable to attend 
church after the nervous scurry of Saturday 
night. If I were cataloguing God-hated 
things which in the nature of the case must be 
offensive to heaven, I would put down near the 
head of the list the custom of stores, closed 
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on most other nights, of opening their doors, 
worst of all on Saturday evening. Nothing is 
a more deadly blow at the Sabbath. Then, 
too, these purchases have to be talked over at 
home and enjoyed and tried on and thus the 
house of God is forsaken. I should like to be 
dictator just long enough to decree that all 
employees whose wages are computed by the 
week must be paid on Wednesday night. It 
would be favorable to our Sunday attendance 
at church if wages in New England could be 
paid as in some foreign countries, by the 
month. All ladies who refrain from joining 
he mad rush to the counters on Saturday night 
indirectly cast an influence in favor of church 
attendance. Friends of the Sabbath ought to 
conspire and ask every householder in the city 
to lay orders for Sunday supplies sometime 
earlier on Saturday. Turning now to the 
employer let me say secondly—do make shorter 
hours. You would not increase the volume of 
trade in the ay rage community—if after keep- 
ing your stores open all day you should go on 
and keep them open all night. Help the people 
toward a reform in this important matter. 
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Shutters are suggestive. You can do an edu- 
cative work. If in the drug stores on Sundays 
it could be advertised and understood that at 
certain and fewer convenient hours medicines 
could be procured, all needful ends could be 
met, and clerks emancipated, and worship at 
God’s house more frequently enjoyed. But 
thirdly, the great and unapproached friend of 
church attendance is the Saturday half holi- 
day. God hasten it in his time. It is coming. 
The great argument for it is its need. After a 
week of essential absence from home there are 
so many things to be brought up, and for ex- 
ample on the part of salesladies there are 
gloves to be mended, dropped stitches to be 
picked up, one’s own room to be enjoyed, 
God’s fresh air to be inhaled, one’s friends to 
be visited or received. Give us, oh, give us, 
in the interests of the church attendance a 
Saturday half holiday. 

Young men and women ought (to put it on 
its lowest ground), for the shake of the amen- 
ities of life, to rise refreshed on Sunday morn- 
ing and attend church. After all, the Jews 
may have some things in their heads besides 
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unwisdom when they made their Sabbath be- 
gin the night before. Fourthly, when we in- 
dulge ourselves and omit Sabbath worship, 
justifying ourselves by the self-application of 
the Scripture, that the Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath, we ought 
to remember that the Sabbath was made for 
man as he is, for the whole man, not for his 
physical nature alone, but for his intellectual 
and spiritual nature as well, and that the high- 
est possible exercise of a man’s whole soul is 
worship. 

“Our greatest foe,’ one correspondent 
says, “is apathy.” A church without an even- 
ing service cannot be very aggressive, and 
the question is, shall it become aggressive? 
This non-aggressiveness seems to particularly 
characterize some country churches. It is a 
curious mark of the times that people, many 
of whom are aggressive in all other things, are 
non-aggresisve in religion. Servants are out 
on Sunday evenings and do not always go to 
church, and parents develop the habit of stay- 
ing with their children, and where no servants 


are employed the need as well exists. In rural 
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communities and in small towns it is clearly 
discernible that the secular occupations of our 
church people are so exacting and draw. so 
heavily upon their mental and physical powers 
that religious interests, as a consequence, nec- 
essarily suffer. The male portion of many a 
congregation comes to church services worn 
out by the hard work entailed by their voca- 
tion. By some means Christian people must 
free themselves from the world’s exhaustion 
and influence, and find time to fit themselves 
for public worship. It must be confessed, too, 
that the extraordinary prosperity of the last 
five years has captured the time and energies 
and hearts of men. The war-spirit even has 
had its influence. An English visitor ex- 
pressed himself as very much impressed with 
the intelligence and gentility of our Christian 
young women, and made some inquiries as to 
the whereabouts of their brothers and sweet- 
hearts. Dr. Notman, pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, has said: 
“That on one Sunday evening 17,000 young 
men were counted in thirteen of the thirty-six 
theaters open in Chicago that night. Many of 
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these theaters, in which plays and acts are pro- 
duced which are immoral in their nature, are 
in direct connection with saloons, and recently 
on a Sunday night in one of these saloons up 
to eight o’clock in the evening goo young men 
were counted, who afterwards went upstairs 
to the theater above, and after that time until 
nine o’clock 400 more of them entered the 
same saloon. 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


When the Army of the Tennessee was fight- 
ing its way from Chattanooga to Atlanta, it 
happened that General McPherson, for exam- 
ple, was very hard pressed. The fighting was 
unusually severe. His line wavered at times, 
while on the extreme right was a regiment that 
never wavered, and thus saved the day. It was 
on the whole an advance, a conquest, even a 
romance, in which 60,000 men disappeared 
from sight for thirty-one days and emerged 
at last as if from a wilderness, with substan- 
tially undiminished numbers and resources and 
with increased renown. An army may seem 


to be experiencing reverses in spots, and yet 
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may be overwhelmingly victorious when things 
are seen all along the line. In certain localities 
it would seem as if the Sunday night sermon 
was doomed. But a wider look discloses the 
beginnings of the inflowing tide. The West has 
much larger Sunday evening congregations 
than the East. The question is geographical. 
In Parish Problems, edited by Dr. Washington 
Gladden, it is shown that in conservative Mas- 
sachusetts, of 523 Congregational churches, 
450 have come into an arrangement which 
omits a second service. One correspondent, in 
a broadside published in The Congregational- 
ist, in referring to the struggle necessary to 
maintain a second preaching service, says that 
“some bear the marks of it and will probably, 
like Jacob, go lame therefrom to the end of 
their pilgrimage.” 

A gentleman who has opportunities of wide 
observation among Congregational churches 
reaffirms the position that he had earlier taken 
in print that in Massachusetts Congregational 
churches average about one in each Conference 
that has an evening preaching service, which 
follows week after week, a regular and estab- 
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lished order of service similar to the one that 
is used in the morning, only shorter. The 
evening service in Welsh churches is far more 
popular than the morning service. It is the 
recruiting ground of the church. Many of 
our correspondents in another denomination, 
which has been developed rapidly in the Cen- 
tral Western States, attribute all their success 
to their largely attended Sunday evening serv- 
ices. Without them they say they would have 
remained insignificantly small. The weight of 
testimony in these multitudinous letters is that 
the low-water mark has been reached. We 
find first that the consciousness of being on the 
down grade has stirred and awaked the church. 
Discussion of the matter, general agitation, 
special plans, and efforts to promote interest, 
systematic work, magnifying the evening ser- 
mon, making it practical, putting the best work 
of the day into it, emphasizing the service, 
music on a large scale, using a wider range of 
instrumentalism, spirited singing, enlisting 
young people to sit in the chorus-choir, induc- 
ing them to attend rehearsals which have a 
high but social spirit, prompt seating of attend- 
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ants, courteous ushering, making more of in- 
vitation, keeping the service before the public 
eye, giving the people something to do, admit- 
ting the problem, and then facing it, adapting 
everything within reach to the end in view, 
when taken together or even in part have 
enabled the church to successfully meet what 
appeared little less than an exigency and have 
caused some of our correspondents to say: 
“It was a mistake for us to call that impossible 
which we at the time thought it impossible for 
us to perform.” ‘Immense effort is the price 
I must pay for a good evening congregation.” 
The ordinary commonplace service is probably 
not as well attended as it used to be, but we are 
not arguing for a powerless, unattractive, iron- 
bound second service. The Church has been 
caused to assume more of the spirit and tone 
of conquest and to take a different and more 
aggressive attitude toward the local com- 
munity. 

If the church assumes that there is and must 
be a lack of interest in the evening service, and 
merely laments that it cannot make it more 
attractive, the public soon becomes thoroughly 
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convinced of its unpopularity. Many of our 
correspondents say that they have full evening 
audiences on all special occasions and have 
sighed: ‘Oh, for special occasions!” In- 
genuity devises many occasions and some write 
that there were more than they ever have rec- 
ognized. If a church is closely allied to the 
community, many are suggested that an un- 
sympathetic church would not detect, and 
while it is true that occasions like Easter, 
Christmas, reformatory endeavor, and a multi- 
tude of like things, require special preparation, 
yet anyone has found who has addressed from 
his pulpit the pupils who were beginning or 
ending the school year, that the occasion sup- 
plies the animation and the interest and so far 
forth makes just so much less of a demand 
upon him. A minister ought not to complain 
of making the address. In the Presbyterian 
denomination it is reported that the wide- 
spread evangelistic efforts that have been en- 
couraged and put forth, and the consequent 
activity of ministers, and the helpfulness of 
church members have swept the Sunday even- 


ing service up into a new prominence. The 
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Spirit giveth life. Let anyone attend Dr. Bur- 
rell’s second service in New York, and he 
will learn the attractive power of a simple, 
forcible preaching of the Gospel. A worshiper 
who cannot digest two sermons on the Sabbath 
where there is a preacher with a message needs 
a touch of the Great Physician. It is plain, 
however, that this service is not increasing 
unless pains are taken and expedients used to 
sustain it. A special effort among ministers 
seems to be required to overcome the wide- 
spread apathy that has for some time prevailed. 
If there is any significance whatever in that 


“compel them to come in that my 


scripture 
house my be filled,” if we are enjoined to be ag- 
gressive, if the Saviour meant anything by his 
words, it is difficult to see why its full force 
does not apply to the banqueting house, to the 
glad meeting, the live meeting on Sunday 
night. If this is not the meaning of that 
scripture, what is its meaning? Some of the 
guests have a daylight timidity on account of 
poverty, but can come and do come when con- 
ditions are right on Sunday night. If the 
words of our Saviour were taken seriously, 
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would not the Church do actually, at least, 
some of the very things that this little treatise 
attempts to set forth? While not true in every 
case, yet, speaking broadly, the evenirig address 
rests on a different basis from that in the 
morning. The services are not essentially the 
same. Neither coaxing nor scolding nor 
reminders of duty can accomplish the desired 
result, and nothing seems to come from press- 
ing the question of responsibility. Indeed, if 
a minister thinks his hearers are there from a 
sense of duty merely, it kills the sermon. “I 
was present,’ writes one of our correspond- 
ents, “ when the minister upbraided the com- 
munity for not attending the second service, 
and then at such a meeting preached upon 
‘The Burial of the Dead in the Times of 
Joseph,’ a sermon thought to have been care- 
fully written some years before.” Why can 
not people learn that it is not so much a me- 
chanical arrangement of people at one end of 
the church and a minister at the other, as a 
universal necessity that men should have oppor- 
tunity for worship? They seek it in heathen 


lands by idolatrous rites. Men need nothing 
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so much as a Vital relationship to their God, 
which is best represented in real worship. The 
pastor needs it as much as the flock. What- 
ever be the form of Sunday evening service, 
we must be surest, having gathered the people 
there, not to lose the central idea of worship. 


IX 
THE AFTER-MEETING 


HE methods which are here warmly 

commended are those only which have 

been tested and have proved effective. 
Under their use, during twelve years, not a 
communion passed, at which members were 
received into the church, but there were aces- 
sions to our membership. 

I. I always kept a sheaf of little evangel- 
istic leaflets or tracts. They were small, 
brightly illustrated, and usually contained 
accounts of revival scenes or of distinct con- 
versions. But I used these cards not so much 
for what they contained as for the benefit of 
an expedient which they made possible. In 
the course of an after-meeting I would take 
them in my hand, and say I desired to distrib- 
ute them. I would pass in and out among the 
inquirers present and hand each one a little 


leaflet, always accompanying it with a word 
176 
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of salutation to give uniformity to my method, 
and to avoid making conspicuous the interest- 
ing cases on which I would be sure to come. 
One of these leaflets I had framed in the thick 
of a revival, and it contained a few questions. 
I have before me as I write a package of 
answers to them. In my private review of life 
I often think of the writing of that letter as 
probably the most useful single thing that I 
was ever permitted to do in the Lord’s service. 
Certainly it has been the most widely blessed. 
One of the religious papers published an 
account entitled, “After Many Days,” in 
which, after an interval of thirteen years nine 
months and seven days, a reply was made to 
one of these letters, which in the meantime 
had been kept in a Bible awaiting decision. 
While passing about, when directly in front of 
one whom I desired to personally address, I 
would say: ‘‘Can’t you come to an inquiry 
meeting at our house to-morrow night?” 
“ Couldn’t you bring an answer to these ques- 
tions when you come to see me?” “Can't 
you tarry a little after the others are gone, so 
that we may have a little talk and prayer 
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together?”” Thus I would move around 
deliberately, taking plenty of time, in the after- 
meeting. It is amazing to find how much 
depends on a word at a critical time. It ought 
to be personal, and to be suited to individuals. 
Were it not for taking space I would like to 
tell at length of the need of a little gentle 
“push”? when they are breaking with the 
world. I saw some men one winter removing 
frozen earth. A little space from the bank 
they would drill a small hole and put in a few 
grains of powder, not enough to make any 
great disturbance, but just enough to give the 


‘ > 


impacted earth a little “ push,” as they called 
it. It will be remembered that while Lot lin- 
gered, the angels laid hold upon his hand and 
hastened him. Besides a general exhortation, 
men often must have a pastor come right to 
them and give some specific direction about 
what to do first. 

II. The most effective expedient that I 
have ever employed in taking an expression 
in an after-meeting has been this: To ask all 
those present who were willing to pray for 
themselves or others to bow their heads and 
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engage in prayer for those who had not yet 
learned to pray for themselves. This leaves 
the minister face to face with the people of 
prayerless lives. He can then address himself 
to them, and it is something to know who they 
are, and ask them if they are not willing to 
bow their hearts and say: ‘“‘ God, be merciful 
to-me,-a_sinner.” “Lord help me.” “ Lord; 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom.” Will those who are willing to join 
with me in audible prayer now bow their 
heads? The prayer can be suited to them. 
They can be seen personally during the week. 
They were interested enough to be present. 
This method commends itself for taking the 
expression in terms of those who are relig- 
iously sympathetic, and helpful, and usually 
succeeds better than the reverse method of 
asking persons to rise for prayers. 

III. The newer custom of having in our 
churches, in connection with certain observ- 
ances of the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, also with the wider uses of the 
Week of Prayer, or of Passion Week, a De- 
cision Day, makes an after-meeting not only 
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expedient, but imperative. After the singing 
of a few gracious hymns, I would state my 
case plainly, and perhaps concretely. Into the 
life of ‘Dr. C. Lo Goodelisot St. Eoms there 
came an appreciable, noticeable, desirable aug- 
ment. He was better, abler, different. His 
powers were touched with a finer grace. His 
spirit acquired a new elevation. His biogra- 
pher is brought to a point where he must 
explain this new increment in his life, and 
exclaims: ‘* His conversion made him.” Now, 
there may be present among us those whose 
lives and intellectual and spiritual faculties 
need this divine touch to awake and animate 
them, and make them effective and fruitful. 
There are those, too, who, like Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, in the stress of life, in the exigency of 
a deep experience, will need the comfort and 
support of faith. I have seen it work practi- 
cally, and it actually does all that is claimed 
for it. This is Decision Day. We want to 
appeal to that which we call the deter- 
mining element. Very much is gained by 
being pronounced and open, and committed 
in the Christian life. 
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There are the children of Israel coming up 
out of bondage. They approach Jericho. 
Upon what is the preservation of Rahab and 
of her house made to depend? Not upon her 
faith, but rather upon the expression of her 
faith. The scarlet thread must be thrown out 
from the window in token of her faith. When 
we speak of yielding testimonies to our fel- 
low-men, we are prone to think first of the 
good that will be done to others. Let me turn 
that thought around. I want to make it evi- 
dent that the primary advantage is to the one 
who thus adds, by confession, the seal of his 
faith. Indeed, I may say that it is not a living 
faith until it is expresseed. Here is an egg; 
by sight or by sound you ascertain that there 
is life in the egg. It must be expressed, not 
only on account of those whom the fledgling 
may greet with its song, but there must be 
manifestation for the well-being of the life 
itself. Here is a tree; if insects strip the leaves 
away, which are its form of manifestation, it 
will some time, if expression is persistently de- 
nied, die in its place. Look at this seed; life 


is in it. The power of the germ, however, 
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may be lost in time if you refuse it a chance 
of expression. Plant it. Let it manifest it- 
self, and the earth will never be without that 
form of life. Neither can faith maintain its 
vitality except it is given an outward manifes- 
tation. Indeed, “faith without works is 
dead.” Religious life without expression is in- 
complete. The expression is a part of the 
faith, it is the development or final stage of it. 
The Apostle does not say, “Thou shalt be 
saved if thou shalt believe in thine heart.” 
That would recognize and reward a partial 
process. He insists, rather, upon a completed 
process as the terms, on man’s part, of salva- 
tion and so lays down these inseparable con- 
ditions of confession with the mouth as well as 
belief in the heart. 

Hence he continues that it is “with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
“Upon this Rock”—upon this solid founda- 
tion, not upon Peter’s faith, for an unde- 
veloped faith is a very insecure thing, but 
upon faith as it was that moment confessed— 
“T will found my church.” The faith of a 
man needs to be pronounced in order to hold 
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the man. It is upon this idea that we pro- 
ceed in laboring to secure temperance and 
other pledges. We want souls to commit 
themselves, and that for their own good. We 
instinctively distrust mere matters of senti- 
ment and kindly disposition until they have 
become affirmative. This moral positiveness 
is of itself invaluable, and in the very work of 
manifestation we increase our facility and our 
value in those realms in which expression is 
so much desired. The seven long, weary san- 
guinary years of the Revolutionary War were 
fought through to a glorious triumph upon 
the basis of a declaration. The force that 
carried the colonies through was in the em- 
bodied idea. The expression of the idea gave 
it birth, fired it with a destiny and gave it 
unwonted energy. You will observe that it 
is from the standpoint of a declaration that 
all our revolutionary history is reviewed. 
Here the unformed sentiment or the forming 
sentiment crystallized. Henceforth we deal 
in history with a new fact. Men must be 
given a place on which to stand, when they 
would lift the world. So it is in religious life. 
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Congregations break forth with singing when 
men declare their faith. I suppose that in 
the case of many persons there are a great 
many religious sentiments and convictions 
lying loose about the mind. A movement 
toward expression would bring them into line. 
As bodily strength comes from its expendi- 
ture, and not from its hoarding; as the mental 
faculties gain through their using; as expres- 
sion of thought in speech or writing increases 
one’s treasure; as the memory, the affections, 
the imagination, gain in power by giving them 
exercise and by giving them play, so in our 
religious development expression is attended 
by an increment of power. But a man does 
not make himself strong merely for the sake 
of strength, but that his increased power may 
be of service; just as a man should not make 
himself rich for the mere sake of riches, but 
that he may use his wealth in beneficence and 
blessing. Strength, riches, and capability of 
expression involve immense responsibilities to 
others. In the autumn of the year 1885, in a 
spot not remote from my place of residence, 
two boys were in jeopardy of their lives upon 
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the water. One of them gaining the shore, 
ran to a neighboring eminence to give the 
alarm and summon help. There he was seen 
by many, engaging in violent gesticulations, 
which, not being understood, met with no re- 
sponse. He longed to save his companion, 
but alas, it was his misfortune, he was deaf 
and dumb. Yonder is all needful help, and 
at the foot of the hill a human being is perish- 
ing, and yet there stands in the midst an in- 
terested person, but tongued-tied and silent 
as the grave. Here, in an acted parable, ‘is 
the church. Oh, this dumbness! Needy 
humanity, help in readiness, and the inter- 
cessor dumb! Oh! the affliction of it! To 
have children born dumb has always been ac- 
counted a misfortune by parents. So, too, is 
it in the case of those who are born again. 
Dumbness among the children of God is an 
unmitigated calamity. Where there should 
be sounding out the living voice of testimony, 
spiritual life becomes so still, so quiet, that 
the church seems to be a vast aquarium. You 
look down upon living creatures that engage 


in various movements, but all is so voiceless! 
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So-called Christians engage in varied activi- 
ties, but the profoundest silence reigns. 
DUMB AS FISHES!! 

There is motion, but no utterance! Not 
only are they passing through life silently, 
but as Christians some of them, in that char- 
acter, act as if they wanted to be unknown. 
Once, in Pisa, a company was pointed out as 
containing princes. No one was to know it. 
They were traveling incog. This is a method 
adopted, too, by many of the children of the 
Great King. They are princes of Royal Blood, 
but prefer to be unknown. They avoid, thus, 
all responsibility for keeping up their princely 
character. They are like the seven thousand 
who had never bowed to Baal, of whom even 
Elijah did not know. They are the Lord’s 
hidden ones. They have only witnessed up 
to a negative point. The best that could be 
said of them was that they had never kissed 
Baal. This negative testimony has, at best, 
but a secondary value. Sometimes in the dis- 
cernment of this fact the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. 
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So it was when a large coinmercial house 
sent out its traveling salesman. He seemed to 
possess all those qualities that would secure 
success. He himself felt confident of ability; 
but for some reason that was alike a surprise to 
him and to the firm, he made only unsuccessful 
journeys. After thorough acquaintance with 
his methods, the senior member of the firm 
asked him into the counting room to talk 
things over, and in friendly fashion said: “‘ We 
find that it is your tendency on visiting a store 
to spend more or less time in berating or de- 
riding those business houses that are in direct 
competition with us; you labor to make it 
appear that such a competing house has no 
standing in our own city, and this other one 
is trembling on the uncertain verge of bank- 
ruptcy. We find that you use your oppor- 
tunity in talking about them. What we want 
is, when you have the ear of your customer, 
that you should TALK ABOUT US. Talk 
about our credit—our facilities for doing busi- 
ness—TALK ABOUT US.” God is a great 
business-doer. In His name we are called to 
travel into all lands and among all interests to 
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represent Him. Much depends not only upon 
expression, but as well upon the method of it. 
We have no warrant and no occasion to an- 
tagonize anybody. When we get the ear of 
those to whom we are commissioned it is a 
supreme moment. The spirit of the Divine 
Firm of Business-doers, the Father, the Son, 
the Holy Ghost, is this: TALK ABOUT US! 
TALK ABOUTUS! 

This can be stated and illustrated with end- 
less variety. Ifa person thinks he has a piety 
which has never been expressed, he probably 
very much over-estimates what he has. When 
the mood is right and the conditions have be- 
come favorable, the expression can be taken. 
After some of these services the words of the 
Magnificat have risen unbidden to my lips: 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Saviour.” If 
a speaker does not lead his hearers to the cross 
he has only himself to blame. The introduc- 
tion of Christian testimony into these meetings 
is often very effective. 

To avail myself of the religious experience 
of the company present I have sometimes 
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asked those who have been Christians for 
twenty years, then for ten years, then for five 
years, and so on, to hold up their hands. Then 
I asked them in one-two-three order to state 
how they liked the Christian life as far as they 
had gone. 

Two or three precepts I have found valu- 
able: 

(a) Always keep close to the doctrines of 
grace. If they are not true, they ought to be, 
because they are so much needed in giving 
vitality and warmth to one’s work. 

(b) Keep your company with you. Ask 
them occasionally if they believe that there is 
such a thing in the world as a force not of 
themselves, outside of mere things, which we 
may call spiritual power. If you have ever 
felt it or recognized it in others, will you indi- 
cate it by holding up your hands? Ask them 
if they believe in the Sabbath as a day of rest 
and worship, and in the Bible as an inspired 
book for our spiritual guidance, and in the 
doctrines of God’s Providence and Grace. 
Seek first to find thus all the points you can 
that you have in common. 
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(c) Get a good deal of Christian person- 
ality into such meetings. Keep yourself sur- 
rounded with sympathizers. Have the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the meeting your kind. Do 
not often try to hold such a meeting alone, but 
have sympathetic singers and helpers with 
you. If it is your duty to conduct such a ser- 
vice, it is someone else’s duty to help you. 

IV. Let it be kept distinctly in mind that 
all after-meetings do not need to be as intense 
as these. Often the religious atmosphere will 
not justify it. Some after-meetings should be 
wholly, exclusively social. It is best some- 
times to simply gather about the piano in the 
vestry and have a family sing. The pastor 
needs acquaintance. It is a condition of every- 
thing, and so do young people who are likely 
to become Christians. They ought to feel 
acquainted with some religious people, and the 
people of the church ought to have a firm social 
hold on those who are likely to join them, as 
it makes them more likely to continue stead- 
fastly in the narrow way. Now, in such work 
as is here praised, three things are prime 
requisites : 
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(a) A sort of holy boldness. Be unafraid 
of the people. Cowardice will be the stum- 
bling-block. In the city of Lawrence, Mass., 
a pastor—later a college president—employed 
an evangelist, later a home missionary super- 
intendent, to conduct services in his church. 
The meetings started hard. “Let us do this,” 
they soon exclaimed, “let us together go up 
and down the streets, and call at the homes of 
our people, and ask them before we leave if we 
may pray with them.” And the people liked it. 
They were fine men; they had taken up their 
cross and the people recognized it. They could 
not but recognize such a spirit. The blessing 
came. It is important not to offend the taste 
of people, in dress or mannerisms, or in allu- 
sions, but it is also important to come right out 
boldly and openly upon matters of religious 
life. 

(b) I have left until now the answer to the 
question, ‘“ What shall a Christian do who 
finds that his mind is dry and his heart is dull, 
and his Christian affections unkindled and 
cold?” Here is a Christian, and there is the 
responsibility; and yet he feels listless and 
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unready for the encounter. If you want to 
stir up enthusiasm in a man, will you go to 
work upon him, or upon the objects that will 
appeal to him, or both? In securing this last 
prime requisite to bold, aggressive work, when 
emotion is gone and conditions are forbidding, 
I have found the best result in visiting among 
the poor and afflicted. If you grow too opti- 
mistic and try to believe and teach that every- 
thing is lovely, you are already far away from 
the life of the people. They know all about 
things that are not lovely, and that are sinful 
and fraught with no good—but with decidedly 
evil consequences. When I have found myself 
with nothing to say, lacking a message, unpre- 
pared for a meeting, I have visited the children 
of the poor; I hear of their sorrows, their 
habits, their life. In some cases I am stirred 
by the deadening of feeling, and in some cases 
even of hope, which I find in them. I see, too, 
their need of comfort, and I exclaim, ‘“ Is 
there no balm in Gilead? Is there no Physi- 
cian there?” You will find yourself preach- 
ing before the time. A man will get some- 
thing to think about, and to speak about, and 
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to pray about. He will be set to searching for 
the promises of God, and instances of those 
who out of weakness were made strong. 

(c) A worker, particularly a speaker, ought 
to be somewhat versed in matters touching the 
operation of the Divine Spirit. He ought to 
really know what He has done in his own 
heart, and in the lives of some others, and in 
the characters of apostles and some mar- 
tyrs and believers. Such a book as “ The 
Christian Leaders of the Last Century” (by 
Bishop Ryle), contains the kind of matter of 
which the heart should be full. Know what 
the Spirit of God can do, what He has done, 
what He is likely at any moment to do. A 
worker should be a stout believer in miracles 
of grace. To be able to give undoubted 
instances will commend you to a crowd of 
people who are always interested to hear them. 


x 


A STUDY OF METHODS 


T the fifth division of our subject (page 
ANG we named The Many-Hands-on- 
the-Net Plan, and while so many pas- 
tors, believing that they are thus gathering 
and developing and training the Church of the 
future, on Sunday evenings have adopted the 
prayer and testimony meeting (The Merger, 
page 153), in which the young contingent pre- 
dominates, is not the desirderatum for them 
now effectiveness? 

Have you ever noticed that business firms, 
as they advance in years, are always associat- 
ing with them young, energetic partners in 
trade? Who could not catalogue an extended 
list of commercial houses that have taken, by 
these means, a new lease of life? Indeed, it 
is doubted by some shrewd observers if a com- 
pany of old men, with old methods, could hold 


their own in places of sharp competition; in 
194 
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fact, I have heard it affirmed, by one who was 
in a situation to form a good opinion, that no 
man could manufacture shoes after he was 
fifty years of age. He becomes impatient of 
detail. 

It is not maintained that shoe manufacturers 
must surrender their livings at the dead line 
of fifty. The point is, rather, that they must 
introduce into the business with them young 
salesmen and associates and employees. It 
is not necessary that their names should appear 
on the letter-heads, but the young blood must 
be felt. 

So it is in the Church. We must introduce 
young men into the firm that is doing work for 
God. There is no objection to a senior part- 
ner, who, as pastor, heads the work and does 
the preaching, if it is a people’s church, and 
their animation and thrift are felt in the con- 
duct, of affairs. Churches turn to young min- 
isters chiefly for the reason that they very 
deeply feel the desperate need of some methods 
of church-building which shall be supplemental 
to pulpit work. 

The volume of Christian personality must 
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be increased. What I will call the element of 
humanness must be present. Mr. Moody called 
it personal effort, and says that, when sancti- 
fied, it surpassed in effectiveness even his work 
in great congregations. It seems to be a law 
in the spiritual world that all the religious 
work shall never be relegated to a professional 
set. In a church, of which I have definite 
knowledge, a preacher had pressed the claims 
of Christ upon some hearts with a good deal 
of power. He asked all who were ready to 
confess Christ to rise. A boy was observed 
to be struggling with convictions of duty. The 
moments were passing, and he seemed to be 
about to succeed in his resistance, until the 
time of the invitation had passed. Seeing the 
conflict that was being waged, a young woman 
sitting near reached over the seat, and touched 
him, and asked if he had not better do what 
Christ was saying to him. He rose up; the 
touch did it. 

This is no disparagement of convincing pul- 
pit work; it honors it, rather. It supplements 
it; it sums up its work. What we want in our 


churches is the pastor plus the touch. This is 
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what we call the DETERMINING ELE- 
MENT. By this is meant the recurring of set 
times or opportunities of facing young persons 
with the duty of pronouncing themselves for 
Christ. Our first aim must be to secure the 
beginning of distinctively Christian experience. 
It is Christian life that is to be nurtured. We 
are to bring young persons to Christ and from 
that point develop them. To get the personal 
issue closely joined is often, as we remember 
with grateful joy, to get the individual to com- 
mit himself for God. 

Our public school system provides set days 
for determining to what degree pupils have at 
length matured. So church work needs noth- 
ing else so much as to cause subjects of prayer 
and instruction to feel that they are made to 
stand at an angle, and must then and there, by 
deliberate confession, say either ‘‘yes” or 
“no” to what God requires. 

And all this is done in an atmosphere of 
prayer, after an earnest meeting, which a per- 
son once remarked was “as solemn as the 
judgment.” 

At the foot of the Himalaya Mountains 
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there are some places where they obtain fruit 
all the year round. In their mild winter it 
ripens on the plain, and when the fierce sum- 
mer has scorched to ashes the lowland vege- 
tation they bring down the berries plump and 
cool from the upper elevations beside the 
snow. 

There are ideas and plans of religious work 
entertained by many good people that seem to 
provide only for an occasional harvest. Evan- 
gelists become reapers. Their efforts must in 
the nature of the case be spasmodic. Work 
that is related to years of church life is done 
up in the aggregate; this has certain advan- 
tages; it draws the public gaze; it has a large 
meastire of éclat. We dare not resist these 
methods lest haply we be found fighting 
against God. Unlike the vine with its annual 
harvest, or the aloe plant, which puts its entire 
life into its centenary flower, a church “‘is 
there the tree of life which yielded her fruit 
every month.” 

In this undertaking the Church is at work in 
its corporate form. The results spring from 
parts that are assembled. 
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Once there were looms in many homes. In 
other days individuals in little roadside shops 
manufactured shoes, working often alone. 
Now they organize companies and corpora- 
tions. They associate themselves together. 
Some work in subordinate positions, but with 
larger incomes than their separate labor would 
command. This is the spirit of our times, 
Among all the falsehoods crystallized in prov- 
erbs this, in church relations, is the most bane- 
ful: “If you want a thing done, do it your- 
self.” If you have regard for the welfare of 
the church and want a thing done, get some- 
one else to help you. It is the often-repeated 
story of the man who enjoyed a funeral because 
he had something to do with it. There are 
many suicides among ministers because they 
make the mistake of undertaking to do two or 
more men’s work. This is bad, even for the 
church. 

In graduating from the seminary, a young 
divine usually passes this transition. At first 
he monopolizes labor; afterwards he learns to 
distribute it. If one tends toward gathering 
all the work into his own hands, he needs to 
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make a study of organization. He needs to sit 
down with the problem and look it in the face. 
When he rises up, the Sunday evening service 
is improved. 

The custom of deferring to the young ele- 
ment as impatient of control is injurious. Some 
administrations are afraid of the younger ele- 
ment in the church. Some good persons sit 
apart and talk about the young people as 
though they were a distinct order of beings. 
They are a constituent part of the church, and 
as such are to learn the discipline of subjec- 
tion. Even our Lord, when but twelve years 
of age, referred to some things which He must 
do; and one of them was His Father’s business. 

A tourist, to my knowledge, on attempting 
to call upon a well-known artist in Rome, heard 
from the workman these suggestive words: 
“The master is upstairs ; he does his work only 
in clay.” So the master workman can realize 
his Christian conceptions of character best in 
unhardened material. We want to be in sym- 
pathy with a redemptive ministry, but a better 
ministry is preventive. There is a better thing 
than reformation. It is formation. Reform- 
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atory work yields no such results as can be 
secured on the new materials furnished by 
many Christian homes. 

What most people want is a model. To 
interest them in a successful prayer meeting 
we must disclose an example. Happily we 
can do so. It is found in the Book of Daniel. 
A troubled king, who cannot remember the 
particulars of his own dream, is about to 
involve “ Daniel and his fellows” in the fate 
of the baffled magicians. ‘‘ Why is the decree 
so hasty?”’ What Daniel, the beloved, lacks, 
he is going to ask of God. But observe the 
successful method. He institutes a prayer 
meeting. ‘‘ Then Daniel went to his house 
and made the thing known to Hananiah, Mis- 
hael, and Azariah, his companions: that they 
would desire mercies of the God of heaven 
concerning this secret.” 

The prayer was definite. It was importu- 
nate. ‘If two of you shal] agree on earth as 
touching anything that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them.” Witness his confidence. 
Daniel told the king in advance that at the 
close of the prayer meeting he would give both 
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the interpretation and even the forgotten 
dream itself. When Thomas Cobbett, Jr., 
son of one of the pastors of the First Church 
of Christ, in Lynn, was captured by the Indians 
in King Philip’s War, a prayer meeting was 
called. So sublime was the faith that the 
quaint historian records: “‘ He was as much 
expected to return, and that in comfortable 
plight, as if he were already come.” It is 
always wise to make known, as did Daniel, to 
a few others your spiritual necessities. Where 
a lady, for example, is not making progress 
in her religious life, a wise pastor will say: 
Now, do you not know of some other lady, 
congenial to yourself, with whom you can 
freely talk and pray? Before such a one goes 
out on religious work he will say: Now can- 
not you take someone into confidence who 
will join in prayer with you about this case to 
which you go? Experienced ministers are 
finding that a religious life must be lived with 
others to get the best result. No one can well 
be a Christian alone. That is why our Saviour 
conditions so much on social prayer. It is 
best for them that engage in it. It draws 
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them together. This is the deep principle at 
the base of all prayer meetings. Review 
revivals, and you will find persons grouping 
themselves into little congenial knots for 
prayer. Boys will be found meeting in a barn 
or at a hay-stack or in some unfrequented place 
to pray. Fidelia Fiske invited her playmates 
to a prayer meeting on the hay-mow, and read 
to them the sweet story of Christ blessing little 
children, and several of the girls said at the 
first meeting that they wished to be Chris- 
tians. As the number augments, it is best to 
effect some very simple organization, having 
at least a prayer meeting committee. 


THE PRAYER MEETING COMMITTEE AND ITS 
DUTIES. 


It is the first duty of this committee to 
see that you have a good meeting. To this 
end, arrange with one or two ladies to start 
familiar verses of hymns impromptu. It is 
a duty to know that individuals are ready to 
take up the service as the leader concludes, so 
that it will not lose momentum. A meeting 
depends very largely on the first five or ten 
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minutes after the leader stops. The meeting 
then is yours, and not his. When people con- 
duct a meeting in some new neighborhood, 
they usually attain an admirable result, because 
in advance they have pledged each other 
prompt participation. Backward and timid 
young persons can best be encouraged pri- 
vately. The committee ought to be in attend- 
ance ten or fifteen minutes before the service, 
with the hope of finding opportunity to give 
incitement to individuals to quote a promise 
or to make a short prayer. Attempt by an 
agreement in advance to have the intensity of 
the last part of a meeting first. Cause the 
people to feel that they attend the other ser- 
vices of the church to get good, but they are 
present at this meeting to do good. The stand 
ought to be maintained that young converts 
are to take part in meeting from the outset. 
Participation is the duty of attendants. It is 
right to presume, and the committee should 
proceed upon this principle, that it is the inher- 
ent conviction of a child of God that he ought 
to confess with his lips. Appeal persistently 
to this sentiment. It exists in the children of 
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the Kingdom. It is doubted if any man, rightly 
trained, who has a deep experience of the 
Spirit of God, ever is satisfied with himself 
unless he has spoken up for Christ. 

It is proper for the prayer meting committee 
to act as ushers, in a modest way, and to see 
that the company is seated well forward, so as 
to give room to late comers. Scatter embers 
of fire, and they will go out. If anyone has 
the evil habit of scolding about persons who 
are not present, show him the fatuity of the 
habit. The servant of the Lord must be 
gentle. The critical spirit has no appointment 
to meet with God. The Bible likens the Divine 
Spirit to a dove. Easily he may be driven 
away. So, too, is it with the exquisitely sensi- 
tive spirit of a devotional meeting. A person 
ought to be spoken to if he develops the vicious 
habit of flatly contradicting the position 
assumed by the previous speaker. It is usually 
best for a participant not to attempt to justify 
his position, if it is foolishly disputed. 

Ask persons not to conclude a speech with a 
prayer, but to make two different contribu- 
tions. An earnest and discreet effort ought 
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to be made to secure the attendance and inter- 
est of social leaders. Break up the idea that 
only those persons who cannot go anywhere 
else attend the prayer meetings. Churches differ 
much in this matter. In some meetings you 
find the gentry of the community. It has been 
shown that while no worker was less subserv- 
ient to wealth than Mr. Moody, no one worked 
harder for the co-operation of social leaders. 
Topics.—It is the duty of the prayer meet- 
ing committee to provide, and it may be to 
announce, and in most cases to print, the sub- 
jects, topics, questions, or themes. And for 
this reason: The people do not have as great 
reserves to draw upon as those do who have 
been preachers and teachers through a long 
term of years. Opportunity must be given to 
look up parallel passages which can be quoted 
and on which a word or two of comment can 
be made. This flashes a side-light on the cen- 
tral truth. Reports of specific answers to 
prayer and brief accounts of revivals are 
always stimulating. To avail the meeting of 
the religious bearings of events—on which 
everyone is reflecting, like the New Year 
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Thanksgiving, fruit-bearing, fading as a leaf, 
the work of the gardener—requires ingenuity, 
but is a timely and practical method which is 
often effective. 

Always choose plain subjects that take hold 
of the religious life of the individual. For 
example: 

Promptings of the Spirit. Acts vili. 26-29. 

What brought me to Christ. John i. 42; vi. 
44. 

Putting ourselves in the way of good. Luke 
xix. 1-6. 

The blessing of doing the little work where 
we -are when the opportunity is given. Matt. 
Sa 42. 

In some instances it is found that printed 
topics cause the people to attempt to make 
speeches. In one case a man read what he 
had copied from a Bible dictionary bearing on 
the subject. In such a case I would forego 
the printed topics for a time, and get back to 
Christian life and experience. The spiritual 
point of the Sunday School lesson is always in 
order. So is the personal lesson received from 


the last sermon, A very good rule is to speak 
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of what has come into one’s mind and heart 
from God in His providence or in His grace 
since the last meeting. There are no prayer 
meetings so affluent as those which receive the 
precipitate of a rich religious life. “ There 
are, it may be, so many kinds of voices 
in the world, and none of them is without 
signification.” 

Lrapers.—In a young people’s meeting it 
iS a very pretty way, where a young lady pre- 
sides, for her to place a sheet of note paper in 
her Bible, of the same size with it, and having 
read the scriptural sentiment, proceed immedi- 
ately to read what this suggests to her. It is 
common for ladies to bow their heads down 
to the desk before them, and ask, in a word of 
prayer, for God’s blessing on the service. It 
is a good way for one to regard a prayer as 
consisting of sentences; and hence for one per- 
son to begin the prayer and advance only two 
or three sentences, and without concluding 
allow another to take it up. Thus sometimes 
a prayer will last five or six minutes, and will 
be participated in by some twenty or thirty 
persons. Some timid believers will thus have 
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opened their mouths in supplication. This is 
the so-called one-sentence prayer which has 
revolutionized many young people’s meetings. 
By this method a suggestion is made as to 
when to pray. The time is set by the leader. 
One can continue but a little way. It is repres- 
sive if anyone continues long. More of meaning 
and supplication than one would at first think 
possible can be packed into a few short sen- 
tences. At the beginning of the meeting let 
the leader, if possible, sound out a clear, ring- 
ing scriptural key-note. This will get the 
people’s minds off themselves and on Christ. 
If it is desirable to have the meeting interesting 
and profitable, let the leader remember that 
this can be in part accomplished by being 
interesting and helpful himself. 

A meeting should not be too long. An open 
sheet of paper should be found lying upon the 
leader’s table directing him to close sharply at 
a specific time. A lack of vigor at this point 
will allow a meeting to fray-out at the end. 
The habit of beginning promptly, and particu- 
larly of ending promptly, stimulates early par- 
ticipation. Among the directions upon this 
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paper, besides the rules for opening and clos- 
ing, one could well wish to add: Do not 
imagine you are the meeting—only leader. 
Make the persons present feel that it is their 
meeting, and that they are responsible for its 
success. Here is the reason that with a lad in 
the chair the meeting is best, because there is 
an instant rally of the rank and file. His help- 
lessness is an appeal which cannot be resisted. 
Do not try for what cannot be had in the meet- 
ing. A resort to methods of high pressure, as 
in taking expression by rising, better be left to 
the pastor; or, at least, ought to be done only 
after a consultation with the prayer meeting 
committee in times of particular refreshing. 
Question.—Is it best to publish the leaders’ 
names in connection with the several topics? 
Ans.—The only objection to this is that in 
some cases it is found that certain meetings 
are anticipated with more pleasure than others, 
and are hence more popular and_ better 
attended. This, however, is exceptional. As 
a rule it is better to print the names, and to 
introduce as much personality as possible into 
the service. One leader who solicits the sup 
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port of others will be likely to remember his 
obligations to them when they assume the 
leadership. 

Question.—What should be the pastor’s 
relation to a young people’s prayer meeting. 

Ans.—He should always be present. This, 
experience proves, is both good for the meet- 
ing, and is good for him. He can watch the 
spiritual development of individuals. They 
grow familiar with him, and he can easily say 
a personal word at the conclusion of the 
service. Rather than ever lead the meeting 
himself, the minister would better place some 
other person in the chair and support him, if 
need be, at any point. No matter what crude- 
ness the meeting may disclose, let not the 
minister, by reason of pride, take it out of the 
hands of his young friends, nor do their work 
for them. To resist a professional tendency to 
do this requires unusual self-mastery. He 
might as well exercise for them on the play- 
ground, or recite for them when they are 
attempting to learn. 

Tue Livine Spirit.—Prayer meetings are 
not manufactured. They are conditioned only 
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upon spiritual vitality. So much attention is 
just now paid to the methods of church admin- 
istration and to the agencies and instrumental- 
ities employed by a practical Christianity that 
some minds are being deluded into expectance 
that some suggestion from without can bring 
spiritual zest and thrift and numbers. Such 
things are only means of manifestation. 
These are the beams, and they are not the 
sun. They are to work themselves out from 
within. Life does not come from them, but 
they are the convenient expression of the life. 
Animation cannot be secured by a device. 
Success is not in that line. One meets it rather 
in falling back heavily upon God. It is found 
alone in breaking up the deeps of spiritual 
experience. One gets a better expression by 
developing more life. The sin of simony is an 
attempt to secure the manifestation of the Holy 
Ghost without experiencing his power. There 
is no expedient that will supply the place of 
the Spirit that worketh in us to will and to do. 
Excellent meetings can be named where almost 
every good rule of administration is unknown. 
The tides of the Spirit sweep away all petty 
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obstacles to success. A prayer meeting is not 
the work of machinery. A whole alcove of 
treatises has been published on revivals and 
still “the wind bloweth where it listeth.” In 
the conduct of a meeting provide a large place 
for the mysterious Worker. Defer to the 
unseen Factor. Honor the Holy Ghost. If the 
meeting has no warmth, pray, keep praying, 
get others to praying—pray. 

The Book of Acts is the story of, and argu- 
ment for, prayer meetings. It was then the 
people’s meeting and not the minister’s. The 
topic was probably specific and vital. 


After the meeting has come up to a good 
standard of excellency do not experiment very 
much with it. 

It is a good rule never, except as a measure 
to give notice of being about to conclude an 
animated meeting, to call upon persons to par- 
ticipate. The more this is done, the more it 
will be expected. This rule does not apply to 
first creating an atmosphere of prayer at the 
preparatory lecture or to the prayer meeting 
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in large cities, where pastors must do this at 
times to eliminate the religious vagrarits. 


In some vestries there are no back seats. The 
settees or chairs, being portable, only such are 
left accessible, and those close about the leader, 
as will be required. This makes the room 
seem full. Persons on the wall-seats are not 
likely to help a meeting. They do not feel 
themselves to be in the charmed circle. The 
sexton can in a moment add seats in an 
exigency. 

If a meeting begins at a quarter before eight 
o’clock, it ought to conclude promptly at a 
quarter before nine. Let it be understood that 
persons, after the formal meeting is dissolved, 
will not leave the vestry before nine, thus pro- 
moting acquaintance and making strangers 
feel that they certainly must attend again. 


The successful pastors, like Drs. Withrow 
and Jefferson, and like the lamented Scudder 
and Goodell, have all had animated prayer 
meetings. We have not far to go to find why 
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Methodist churches grow rapidly. They bring 
the lay element into prominence. They util- 
ize the Christian light deposited with the 
church. 


We can do the people no good at a prayer 
meeting unless they are present. Nothing draws 
them like a good meeting. Dr. Scudder, 
in order to Duild up his famous prayer meeting, 
visited all accessible churches where good meet- 
ings were held and studied their methods. 


In the matter of a prayer meeting, one must 
be willing to begin with a few. If you believe 
in such a service and would enjoy it, then find 
another who feels as you do and your meeting 
is begun. It will not do to pile on wood very 
much faster than it can be brought to a blaze. 


Having such a subject as “What Have I to 
Be Thankful For?” ask the participants to 
name not two things, but one thing. Thus will 
it seem easier to take part, and a certain 
definiteness will be secured that will impart 
vigor to the meeting. 
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An expedient which worked admirably in 
the hands of Mr. Moody was to name a chapter 
or parable or miracle and ask each person to 
name but one interesting thing about it. Per- 
sons thus fall easily to work before they know 
it. This, by the way, is allied to a favorite 
method of teaching the Sabbath School lesson. 
Simply ask each member of a class to come 
prepared to make but one point. The points 
thus made, when aggregated, will be more 
than sufficient for the half-hour, and every- 
body will thus get involved in the work. 


In certain notable prayer meetings, besides 
the selection of a leader, there is the appoint- 
ment by the prayer meeting committee of a 
number of subordinate helpers, whose duty is 
to instantly follow the leader with remarks. 
These subordinate helpers come to each meet- 
ing with definite grounds of assurance that 
participation will not lag. 


One duty of these helpers may well be to 
keep the names of all the different persons 
whose voices are ever heard in the prayer meet- 
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ing. Then by encouraging others to repeat 
a verse of Scripture or of sacred sentiment, 
additions can constantly be made to the cata- 
logue of participants. 


In glancing over the new list of topics, what- 
ever is suggested ought at the time to be put 
down in pencil on the margin or elsewhere for 
a later reference. If not in the pocket, a good 
place for the topic-card is in one’s Bible 
or in the frame of the mirror in one’s dress- 
ing-case, where he will see it every morn- 
ing. 

There are few expedients that will so much 
improve a prayer meeting as to increase the 
number of persons who start impromptu 
hymns. “The continuity of the meeting has 


b) 


been broken because,” says the Congregation- 
alist, “ there was so much time spent in looking 
up hymns. (The hymn-book is overworked in 
many meetings.) How much more spirited, 
how much warmer the meeting, if, at a pause, 
somebody who could do it (and so many can) 


would strike a familiar tune!’ Asa rule, dur- 
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ing the last half-hour of the meeting such 
hymns are best as come up spontaneously. 

When the interest will warrant it, imme- 
diately before the leader’s opening remarks, a 
few moments of silent prayer, concluding au- 
dibly with the Lord’s Prayer, will give good 
tone to the meeting. 


It is found that the meetings are often best 
when, after the leader’s opening remarks, a 
few minutes are devoted to a succession of 
short prayers. This encourages timid persons 
to participate early; moreover, it gives laymen 
an opportunity to change the elevation or key, 
if that with which the meeting was opened 
cannot be sustained. 


In many cases it may be permissible for a 
leader only to clear up the incidental truths in 
the moments allowed to him, and then, in some 
interrogative form, leave the main thought 
under the topic for the other participants. If 
he goes farther, the most acceptable service he 
can render is to show the cleavage in the sub- 
ject. He is best fitted to do this. 
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In parlor companies ladies are not silent. 
Why should they be dumb in the great social 
gathering of the church? 


One pastor is known who says plainly to his 
people: “ Now if you should think of anything 
lugubrious to say, don’t say it.” He makes it 
a rule to have nothing brought to the meeting 
that is not cheerful. He furthermore insists 
that this is a meeting of the church and that 
members must give as well as get. He throws 
the entire burden on his helpers, and he has an 
increasing number, doing as little as possible 
himself, but being careful always to do his full 
share. 


A very shrewd observer has recently said 
that he had noticed that those meetings called 
up participants most, where the leader pur- 
posely leaves certain loose ends for persons to 
seize. 

Another successful pastor finds it best to 
state his theme always in an interrogative form. 
Nothing excites the mind like a question. Such 
as this would be an interrogative theme: 
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“How shall we deal with those who criticise 
Christians, and cavil at religion?” It is 
difficult, even now, in writing, to pass on with- 
out tarrying to give a word of answer and to 
state an incident or two that would throw a 
little light on the matter, as seen, at least, from 
one point of view. 


After giving to the meeting, at the begin- 
ning, a good, strong lift, the leader ought to be 
a good listener. The frequent complaint is 
made of persons presiding in denominational 
clubs and in public assemblies that they talk 
too much. So, too, a superintendent of a Sun- 
day School, who talks much in the desk, throw- 
ing in his speeches at every interstice, soon 
grows weak in his influence over the scholars. 
Then, when his time comes to speak, and when 
he has something really to say, he can scarcely 
get attention, because he has worn out the wel- 
come of his speech. It is easy for a leader who 
spends all his time in a library of books and 
papers to follow each speaker with a word or 
two of additional comment, but it is unwise to 


do so. It is well for the company to come to 
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know that the leader keeps back quite as much 
as he utters. There is much to be still said, 
and they must say it or it will go unuttered. 
It is not a lecture service, but a conference. 
No individual ought to undertake to exhaust 
the subject, lest he exhaust the attendants. 
The prayer meeting is the people’s oppor- 
tunity. 


It is found to be expedient to read, besides 
the verses containing the topic, a short, spirited 
selection of Scripture, which will state the 
theme in another form or throw a side-light 
upon it. Many men can catch at one feature 
of an incident, or can comment for a moment 
on one of the verses read, when they cannot 
make a straight-away, or clear-swung speech 
upon “Contentment”? or upon the “ Immor- 
tality of Truth.” 


Themes that should always have precedence 
at an evening service of prayer: 

1. Any reason for personal thanksgiving. 

2. Any hindrances to the better life. 

3. The religious bearings of any recent 
event, 
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4. Any interesting work of grace. 

5. Any special answers to prayer. 

6. Any illustration of the wisdom of God’s 
Word. 

7. Anything observed or experienced which 
honors Christ, fulfills a divine promise, or 
indicates the leading of Providence. 

8. The religious point of the Sunday School 
lesson. : 

Let us bring our best life into the prayer 
meeting, and make it the register of all the 
best thoughts and feelings and struggles and 
triumphs of each week. 

PRrECEPTS.—I. There should be a great deal 
of Bible in these meetings. Said a teacher to 
her scholars, “Let us each look up a verse on 
the subject, and repeat it at the evening prayer 
meeting.” How it freshened-up the meeting. 

2. Talk about the prayer meeting before it 
and after it, and through the week. 

3. Choose out some person and use all your 
ingenuity and tact to see if you cannot, sooner 
or later, bring him to the meeting. 

4. “Double the number of persons present 
and you will more than double the interest, 
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and power.”” A young man recently said: “I 
will be one of a dozen to take part, but I cannot 
be one of a few.” 

5. Ina meeting let us have now and then an 
expression from your real heart-life. 

6. Let us have the last part of our meeting 
first. If participation ever seems hard, it is 
because we are waiting for others to give us an 
impulse, while all the time others, for the same 
reason, are waiting for us. On leaving a 
church, an admirable compliment was paid a 
young man in these words: “He would 
always take hold of the cold end of the 
meeting.” 

7. You will not get others to do their duty 
by not doing yours. If participation becomes 
prompt and brief and very general by the 
elders, younger persons can much more easily 
sandwich in their brief testimonies and 
prayers. In matters of benevolence “he gives 
twice who gives first,” so he speaks twice who 
speaks first, once in giving full effect to his 
own remarks, and again in those incited to 
speak after the atmosphere has been warmed 
for them. 
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Dr. Goodell said of his prayer meeting: 
“Tt is a place for replenishing the daily losses 
of the soul.” And Dr. Scudder, out of his 
own experience, wisely remarked: “Even 
those who were not church members liked to 
come. It became a joy to me, and a fountain 
of refreshment. Often I went in dejected and 
came out inspirited.” 


THE END 
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